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SOME WILD IDEAS. 


We have received the following com- 

munication from a fair correspondent. We 

| hasten, in compliance with her wish, to lay it 
| before our readers. 


_ §m—Being in a condition of great and| 
| dismal perplexity, and being also, from the} 
| peculiar circumstances of my case, unable—| 
#3 I shall show you—to seek the advice of| 
dither friends or relatives, it has occurred to| 
| me to put the cause of my anxieties before 
| you and your readers, expressing while I do 
smy readiness to adopt with gratitude any 
| advice which you or they may have to offer, 
| and at the same time my earnest longing to 
know what opinions you or they may form 
| upon my case. 
| First of all, let me mention that my name 
| is Startles. Bridget Startles is my name, 
and Columbus Startles is my brother’s name. 
| Ilive with my brother. I live with Columbus 
Startles, and keep house for him, and truth 
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ments, that my alarm arises. 





compels me to add, though I say it that 
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Far from it. 
In all these matters his common sense and 
sagacity are positively remarkable. His com- 
mercial prosperity is everything that could 
be desired, and his suggestions in all our 


| household arrangements are always of the 


most invaluable kind. Never has anything 
the least eccentric appeared in his conduct, 
unless, by the bye, on one occasion, when he 
poured the contents of a dozen bottles of 
South African Sherry (which I had bought, 
out of economy) down the sink in the back 
kitchen. I learn, however, by inquiry, that 
this is by no means an uncommon way of 
dealing with the liquor in question ; so Ries 
under no alarm on that account, 

What then is it, you will ask, that disturbs 
me? Lanswerinaword, It is the nature 
of his conversation, and the views and 
opinions which he occasionally expresses on 
different topics, that makes me fear for his 
reason. His outrageously wild ideas abso- 
lutely frighten me. 

Now, sir,—they always say “now, sir” in 
letters to Editors, so I suppose it is the right 


shouldn’t say it, that a better and kinder|thing for me to do,—now, sir, I think if I 
| brother, or a man more unexceptionable in|} mention here some of these wild ideas, 
| all the relations of life, never existed. And} putting them down as they come into my 
yet this dear and kind brother, this good | head, it will be a much better plan than con- 
aad unexceptionable man, is the cause of my/| sulting my dear Columbus’ relations on the 
esent anxieties ; nay, more, it is owing to| subject, especially as they live at a distance, 
im that [I find myself writing this letter,|and it would have to be done by letter. 
and putting myself in communication with}Think of the alarm it would cause them. 
you, Mr. Editor, and with that alarming| No, no, that would never do. And as to his 
| person the Public. It makes me blush—I| friends—why our little coterie at Backwood 
| 4m not quite five-and-twenty, so [ suppose| Square, Islington, where we reside, are 
I may be allowed to colour up now and then | already almost as much alarmed at his ideas 
| —it makes me blush up to the roots of my/|as I am, and as incapable of forming a correct 
hair, and causes me to blot and smudge my judgment about them. 
manuscript dreadfully, when I think of it. | There is, then, nothing for it but a brief 
But I will not shrink from what I have! statement, which I will delay no longer, of 
once resolved todo. I will go through with some of the opinions which my dear Colum- 
it,and acknowledge at once, that I am afraid | bus is in the habit of expressing now and 
my dear brother Columbus is going mad.| then, when he can get anybody to listen to 


¢ grounds of this apprehension [ shall | 
how proceed to state in as orderly a manner 
a8 I can, so that you may be able fairly to| 
give an opinion upon the subject, and set my | 
mind at rest, once and for all. 
It is not from anything outrageous in his’ 
actions, not from any indications of an inca- 
acity for the due and proper discharge of 
every-day duties or his business engage- 


him. 

With regard, now, to this town that we 
live in, this glorious town of London. He 
says—my poor brother, I can really hardly 
bring myself to write about such extrava- 
gances—ne says that he thinks there are 
many of its arrangements that are susceptible 
of improvement, But stop—I will give you 
what he says in his own words, and then 
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there can be no mistake about it. I will tell 
you how he expressed himself the other 
evening, when we were drinking tea with 
dear old Mr, Dunny and his family, at Num- 
ber Thirteen, in the Square. 

“ Something will have to be done,” said my 
brother, plunging into the subject, in his 
usual sledge-hammer way. “Something will 
have to be done, and that speedily, to render 
it possible to cross over some of our more 
crowded thoroughfares, without the danger 
and delay which at present make it a misery 


in many cases to have to get from one side of 


the street to the other. Take, as an example, 
the instance of the crossings at the Regent 
Circus, Oxford Street. Over and over again, 
and all through the day, when London is at 
ali full, you may see a crowd of persons 
standing on the kerbstone, many of them 
with the keenest apprehension and terror 
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| barked. Some follow an omnibus a littl 
| way up the street, and then another a little 
| way down, and so get over in a zig- 

| manner; and the rest, remaining where they 
are, panic-stricken and motionless, are: at 
length joined by others, till they make a body 
so formidable that no horse that ever wag 
foaled would venture to attack them ; andgo 
at last they get over, in a mighty and com. 
pact force.” 

“Is this a true picture ?” asks my brother 
Columbus, suddenly pulling himself up, and 
arresting this lengthened address. 

His audience is speechless, and he goes on, 

“Will anybody tell me that this is irre. 
mediable—that there is no way out of this 
difficulty. There is a way, is my answer. é 
| bridge is the way.” 
| ‘To tell how we all started, and how Mr, 


expressed in their faces, waiting for an oppor-| Dunny looked at Mrs. Dunay, and she ata 
tunity to cross, like souls on the borders of| knife which Columbus had near him, as if she 
the Styx. And well they may wait. Between thought that dangerous weapons ought to be 


them and the opposite shore is a tangled | kept out of the way of a person so far gonein 


mass of carriages, omnibuses, cabs, trades- 
men’s carts, railway vans, and other engines 
of mutilation and destruction, to thread 
among the mazes of which is an undertaking 
which requires a degree of physical courage, 
of quickness of eye, of firmness of rierve, and 
astivity of limb, such as may not be expected 
from everybody, and eertainly not from the 


aged and infirm, from timid ladies and! 
frightened children. You may at any moment, | 


now that London is getting so full, see this 
little crowd waiting for a chance to get 
across, 
young man generally of a hardy constitution 
—will make a start, Rash youth! Length 
of days has not yet tamed him into patience, 


Sometimes an adventurous spirit—a | 


| madness as this. 


“A bridge is the way,” continued my brother 
fearlessly. “People build bridges: over a 
raging torrent of water when they want to 
get across it, why not over a raging torrentot 
omnibuses, eabs, carriages, and railways 
vans, when you want to get across that? 
Why not—confining ourselves to this same 
Regent Circus—why not throw up four light 
iron bridges, of ornamental design, at: each of 
the crossings ? Where is the obstacle to this? 
Not in the traffic, certainly—it would go om 
all the better underneath. The bridge would 
be made high enough in the centre to allow 
'the most loaded van in London to 

under it, and at the sides there would: be 


and he is off. Soon, however, to return, and| two flights of steps, one for ascending, and 
joim the anxious throng from whom he so|the other for descending. There is 00 
daringly separated himself. His attempt) obstacle in the traffic; and, if you come 
was a failure, and he turns and flies before' to appearances, I maintain that these four 
a briskly-trotting hearse. Sometimes, one! bridges would be a positive improvement, 
member of this little company of crossers and that they might be so constru 
seems to have the confidence of the rest. He|as to have an effect that would be even 
is probably a man past his first youth, and| beantiful.” 

therefore deemed: fit to be trusted. He is a| Before we had at all got.over this stagger- 
large-faced man, with importance in his look | ing notion of building a bridge over a dam 
—‘a portly man ? faith, and a corpulent.’| gerous place that you want to get across, my 
So when he makes a start, the rest accom-| brother was off upon another tack. The 


pany him, He feels their confidence, and 
assumes a protecting air, very pleasant to 
behold; Alas, he has involved them in the 
worst of all scrapes. He has led them into 
the middie of the road, and there they stick. 
They wheel rapidly about. They oscillate 
backwards and forwards. The portly man 


defects connected with our street crossing® 
having led him, I suppose by some fantastic 
transition of ideas to the defects of the 
streets themselves, he begins to ask what 
improvements we can hope for in a towl 
whose authorities remain contented with the 
system of Macadamisation as at present 


becomes. a diseiple of the ‘sauve qui peut’| administered? Huge lumps of granite, flung 
sehool ; he directs his flock, dives in and out! in loose heaps upon a road, and left there im 


among the backs of carriages, and reaches 
land at last, hustled about, muddy, and crest- 
fallen, a melancholy example of the transitory 
nature of human atness: As for the rest, 
they are dispersed in all directions. Some 
take advantage of an opportunity of return 


a vague hope that in course of time 

narrow wheels of passing vehicles may break 
it wp and finally render it fine and smooth 
enough for traffic. So that the carriage 
have to make their own road fit for use by® 
long and painful process, infinitely destructive 


nS 
|to the shores from which they lately em. | 
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totheir springs and distressing to the unfor- 
| nate animals which have to draw them. 
| “Why, I have continually seen,” said my 
| prother, “I have continually seen heavily 
| Jaden vehicles firmly stuck in a fresh patch 
of Macadamisation, the wheels deeply im-| 
bedded in the loose and shingly mass, and 
the horses straining their skin into wrinkles, 
| jn vain efforts to move their load. Look how 
the carriages coast round the edges of a 
newly-mended piece of road, following in| 
each other’s tracks, and carefully eschewing | 
the vast heaps of piled-up granite in the 
centre. See how the lumps fly from beneath 
the wheels of that omnibus on to the pave- 
ment, spirting among the legs of the pedes- 
ttians. Think of the danger to that pretty 
pair of ancles that have to support their pro- 
jetress as she crosses in her thin boots. It 
| ten to one against her getting over without | 
_asprain. And think of my night’s rest, when 
the road is mended beneath my bedroom | 
| window. Will anybody tell me,” adds my 
| brother Columbus, warming to his subject, | 
| “that in this age of machinery and invention, | 
| nosystem can be devised of scattering granite | 
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our street architecture, and be able to keep 


\the size of London a little more within 


bounds. He says, also, that the experiment 
recently made at Westminster, should have 
been tried in a more favourite neighbour- 
hood ; and that, in the otherwise admirable 
arrangements of the flat system as there 
attempted, there is this defect, that the stair- 
case has been treated like that which runs 
through an ordinary private house, and that 
in order to keep it so, a back staircase for 
tradespeople is constructed, communicating 
with all the kitchens in the house and afford- 
ing facilities for a too great degree of inter- 
course among the servants, This should not 
have been the case. The main staircase 


should serve for everybody who wants access 
to the different flats, and there should simply 
be two doors opening on it, one for visitors, 
and the other for servants and tradespeople, 
I suspect that this particular form of per- 


version of ideas my brother has picked 


up in 
| Paris, which town he is shamefully fond of 


for an Englishman. A nasty place; I was 
there once for a week, and cried incessantly 
for the whole seven days. But if he has 


| er a smiling land’ after a more endurable| picked up these notions in Paris, I wonder 
| sort than this that I have described? Will! where he has got hold of the dreadful ideas 
| anybody tell me that no plan could be hit! with which he came out at a later period of 
| upon, by which these rocky masses might be|this same evening on the subject of the 
| broken up into very little bits no bigger than | Metropolitan Police Force, A nice reputable 


| the lumps of sugar in this basin, and rolled | 
| as'soon as they are put down, so that the| 
| toad shall be fit for use at once? Will any-| 
| body tell me this? Pooh !” 

Iam glad I reported this speech just as 
Columbus spoke it, for I -have since heard 
that Mrs. Dunny has been telling her friends | 
and acquaintances that Mr.Columbus Startles 
wanted to pave the streets with lumps of 

| stgar out of a sugar-basin, and to ra]) it flat 
afterwards with a rolling-pin. Think, Mr. 
Kditor, of his remarks being twisted and 
| misinterpreted like this. I am sorry, though, | 
| have to add that he did say that were he 
entrusted with the carrying out of his own 
system of paving, the very first masses of 
| stone which he should select for his purpose, | 
| and which he would pound the smallest of; 
all, would be some of the beautiful statues | 
which decorate the interior of Saint Paul’s| 
| Gathedral, and which are the ornament of| 
| other parts of our metropolis. 
| Now this I am afraid is very bad, but not| 
| perhaps so bad as his wanting to persuade us 
that we might live in flats, or floors, just as'| 
comfortably as in little separate houses. 
| Imagine his saying that these flats are in| 
| Teality separate houses, only that they are 
ded by horizontal walls, in the shape of 
the floor and ceiling, instead of perpendicular | 
oes, Fancy his saying that the house door 
should stand open all the day long, and that’ 
the staircase should be regarded as a street, 
and the door of your suite of rooms be what 
your street-door is now. My brother says, 
by adopting this plan, we should improve 
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set of men I am sure, always ready to knock 
us up at night on all sorts of occasions when, 
unless they had mentioned it, one would 
have thought there was no danger at all; 
always ready, too, to assist the servants, and 
to come down and see that there are no dan- 
gerous characters about the kitchen, Why, 
it was only the other day that, going down 
stairs just before dinner (which [ very seldom 
do), I found one of these obliging creatures 
helping the cook to turn the mutton broth 
out of the stewpan—it 7s such a heavy stew- 
pan, cook says—into the tureen, The good- 
natured policeman seemed quite embarrassed 
at my finding out his act of kindness, and 
when I thanked him, he answered me with 
so much emotion in his voice, that it quite 
sounded as if he was speaking with his 
mouth full. 

It was not long ago, too—just when we 
had that very cold weather last November— 
that one of these vigilant persons began 
knocking in the most praiseworthy manner 
at our door at a quarter to three in the 
morning—and a very cold morning too— 
when we were all fast asleep and warm and 
comfortable in our beds. This attentive 
officer could not make us hear, and remained 
at the door for about twenty minutes, knock- 
ing postman’s knocks incessantly. I learnt 
this from himself afterwards ; and he also 
mentioned what made it still more creditable, 
that he would not desert his post, although 
he heard all the time screams for Police in 
the very next street. I did not hear the 
noise at the door for some time, and when J 
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did, it was so mixed up with my dreams that 
it was another long period before 1 became 
thoroughly conscious that there was anybody 
knocking. As I sleep lower down in the 
house than anyone else, I was luckily the 
only person disturbed. So I shuffled on a 
dressing-gown and tottered down stairs, 
trembling all over with cold and fear, My 
brother had been out that night, assisting at 


a call party of a very old triend who had just | 


done eating his way to the Bar, so I was 
dreadfully alarmed lest some accident should 
have happened to him, and ran down without 
a light to open the door. When I saw the 
policeman’s glazed hat and his enormous 
figure (he was such a very tall policeman) I 
felt at once that it was no matter in which 
my brother was concerned, and asked, as 
quickly as I could, whether it was a fire or 
thieves. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said the tall police- 
man, whose gigantic figure had darkened the 


doorway, but who was now standing on the | 


mat, “Don’t be alarmed, ma’am,” he said, 


reassuring me by those words which are 


always so soothing and quieting, “I called to 
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assuring instance of the care taken of us } 
this watchful force, when my brother ok 
denly broke out again, 

“Jam very sorry, my dear Bridget, he 
said, “that you did not mention this to me 
before, as I would most certainly—if it was 
only for the sake of others—have represented 
the whole thing to the Commissioners of | 
Police, who, I must say, are always ready ite 
attend to one’s complaints, and to make 
inquiry into the cause of them. The wits of 
police constables are singularly sharpened in 
the matter of discerning causes for a night 
alarm, They will call one up to fasten the 
lock of some window which it would take a 
scaffolding to get near, or find, wherever they 
can, some equally shallow pretext for dis 
turbing a household, that they may havea 
little change in the tediousness of their night 
patrol—that they may show their importance, 
hear themselves talk, and haply retire, after | 
a little comfortable gossip, with a glass of | 
brandy aud water in their stomachs, or the 
shilling which represents it, in their pockets, 
I have a poor opinion of these gentlemen, 
They are continually to be found at night in 





mention that my mate, who is on duty in| 
Backwood Square, saw a party letting him-| 
self into this house with a false key at a| to interfere in cases of cruelty or danger, but 
quarter past one o’clock this morning.” | are hervic in driving about small boys and 

“That was my brother,” I said, thanking| orange-women. It is never a wise or safe 
the oflicer for the trouble he had taken. proceeding to put arbitrary authority and 

The tall policeman did not seem satisfied, | power in the hands of the lower classes ; and 
and asked me to go upstairs and see if it | it is my opinion that the great source of all 
really was my brother. This, however, I} the defects which characterise our polite 
would not do, for J knew how valuable sleep | system lies in the manner in which they are 
was to one who worked so hard as dear| officered. It seems to me, after careful con- 
Columbus. Besides, it occurred to me that} sideration of the subject, that the plan 
as it was then a quarter to three, and the | adopted in the army in this matter should be 
incident of the false key had happened at a/ tried in reference to the police, nor can 1 see 
quarter past one, the danger (supposing there|any earthly obstacle to this. You have 
had ever been any) would be over now. So, | already in this force a number of sergeants 
as I expressed my perfect conviction that| and inspectors—an admirable arrangement 


very safe and public places in knots of three 
or four together, talking ; they are very slow 





| 





everything was safe, and declined to call up| 
the cook that she might go over the house | 
with the tall policeman—who seemed quite | 


anxious that I should do this—he went away. 
I remember that he seemed quite reluctant 
to leave us unprotected, and that the poor 
fellow, as he was lingering at the door, said 
that it was a dreadful cold morning, and that 
the cold always settled upon his stomach 
like ice. 

“Do, for goodness gracious sake, get your- 
self a cup of hot coffee,” I said, as I ran into 
the parlour, and taking a shilling off the 
chimney-piece, put it into his hand. Poor 
man! How | pitied him. AndI had plenty 
of time to do so, for I had had such a fright 
that I could not get to sleep again, and laid 
awake till daylight. 

I was relating this little anecdote, as illus- 
tration of the vigilance and fidelity of the 
police, to Mr, and Mrs, Dunny, on the evening 
when the conversation which I have already 
reported took place, and we were all agreeing 
as to its being a very comforting and re- 


as far as it goes—but it does not go far 
enough. These are but what the non-coib- 
missioued officers are in the army and navy. 
It is, I repeat it, not enough. I think we 
shall never have a well administered police 
system till gentlemen hold commissions in 
the police as they do in the army. And why 
not! Iam at a loss for words to express 
how firmly I believe what I said just now, 
that it is unsafe to put power into the hands 
of uneducated men, Of course, in the case 
of the police this cannot, to a certain extent, 
be helped; but you may infinitely decrease 
the inevitable faults of the system by the 
plan 1 have mentioned. Once let the men 
feel that an officer of a class and rank alto- 
gether removed from their own may come 
upon them, in making his rounds, at aby 
moment, and from that time I believe that 
you would find a great change for the better 
in the Metropolitan Police Foree. I believe 
too, that these commissions would soon be 
eagerly coveted by young gentlemen who 
were entering life, and that it would very 
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cas be acknowledged that this is a noble | 


and important service, and one that any man 
might be glad to enter.” 

J never knew my dear Columbus go on as} 
he did on this particular evening. It was a} 

itive relief to me when at last we got up| 
to go. Even then, however, he had not done; | 
for, taking up a little book that lay upon the | 
table and looking at it while I was getting 
on my bonnet, he unfortunately found out a| 
pew grievance in this small volume, and was | 
off again in no time. 

“ Now this,” he exclaimed, “is what is 
supposed to be a child’s book; yet I hold it 
an insult to children to call it so. This little | 
Master Busil, whose virtues the tale is in- 
tended to illustrate, is as arrant a little 
humbug as you will often meet with, and his | 
career is about as unchildlike ; and, conse- 
quently—thank Heaven—as unnatural as it| 
could well be made. These mawkish and 
effeminate works are not fit food for children’s 
minds, depend on it; and such heroic and 
faultless infants as are described in them are, | 
Iam happy to say, impossibilities. It takes,” 
added my brother, looking up with a patient 
smile that I know and love, “it takes many 

ears of discipline, and long periods of price- 
‘leas suffering, to engender the heroism and | 
self-control, the quiet submission and the| 
long endurance which sit so well on those of ! 
riper years, but which are not to be expected | 
or desired in babies. Children are naturally 
selfish,” continued Columbus—here was a 
sentiment—* children are naturaily selfish, | 
and immense nonsense is talked about their | 
goodness and innocence. ‘ Their innocence is | 
the result of ignorance and ineapacity only, 
and all the evil they know of, or are able to 
practise, they do. [am bad enough now”— 
what a dreadful story, I thought—* but not 
half so atrocious as 1 was when a child, not 
half'so selfish, so vindictive, so greedy, so 
assionate, nor, by fifty degrees, so great a| 
umbug. Trust me, ma’am,” said my brother, | 
taking off the hat which he had just put on, | 
and turning to Mrs. Dunny, “ you will find it | 
better to let your little ones amuse themselves | 
with works that are not written down to| 
them, than with these allegories about little | 
Christian knights and consumptive choristers. 
Let your children get into a corner, and see 
what they can make of Robinson Crusoe, of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, of Don Quixote, and 
of, Walter Scott, that chosen friend and bene- 
factor of my own boyish days, whom then [| 
loved from instinct, but now from reason ;/| 
snd because I can see the sunshine of his| 
pee and noble heart radiant in every page| 
wrote.” 





Well, it was time to go after this; but | 
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wild ideas, and yet I feel as if I had already 
said more than I ought. One word explain- 
ing why [ have sent them specially to you, 
Mr. Editor, and then I think I have done. 
I have, then, applied to you in this matter, 
because I have already observed in the 
periodical which you conduct certain articles 
which show me that you are ever ready to 
receive new ideas if they have any show of 
reason in them, and not to reject them because 
they are new. I remember that opinions 
have been put forward in this journal start- 
ling enough to have come from the brain of 


imy dear brother himself, and so like the 


views which I have heard him express, that 
I could almost fancy he had written them 
with his own hand. I remember, as an 
especial instance of this, an article in which 
it was contended that beards would not 
grow upon people’s faces if they were intended 
to be shaved off ; and another equally remark- 
able on the subject of evening parties; in 
which it was argued, that because the popu- 
lation has immensely increased, and that the 
size of our dwelling rooms has not expanded 
in a commensurate degree—because the 
ladies’ dresses are, in existing arrangements, 
torn to pieces on their backs—because the 
attention of the dancers is entirely taken up 
with ineffectual efforts to get out of each 
other’s way, and consequently, that any 
enjoyment in dancing is utterly out of the 
question—because of these things, I repeat, 
it was actually argued that it would be a 
good and desirable thing if people would hire 
a large room for the night when they want 
to give a party, instead of making use of 
their own small and mconvenient houses. 
Now, there is in all this much that reminds 
me of my brother’s manner of reasoning, and 
I feel convinced that you who have not hesi- 
tated to give such ideas as I have just men- 
tioned to the world, will not pronounce my 
dear Columbus to be irrational in his views 
unless he really is so, and that if you declare 
him to be of unsound judgment, he must be 
mad indeed, Feeling, then, that you will 
take the most lenient view of the condition 
of my dear brother’s brain, which may ¢on- 
sist with truth, I leave the case for your 
decision, without going on at present to tell 
you his opinions on costume, on the naming 
of streets, on door-knockers, on education, 
and a variety of other matters equally im- 
portant. This last topic, by the bye, of edu- 
cation, is a favourite one of his, and his ideas 
on the subject of the bringing up of young 
ladies especially, and the importance he 
attaches to their being well instructed in all 
household arrangements, to their being com- 
pelled to take quantities of air and exercise, 











vheard Miss Saint Crypt, who had been one | and of immense attention being given to their 
of the tea-party, muttering something in the | bodily growth and development—these things 
distance about Scott and want of earnestness, | would fill another letter, and would surely 
Which Columbus did not seem to think it! be deemed by everybody to be of all his wild 


ideas—the wildest. 
And now, with many many apologies for 


Recessary to auswer. | 
I have mentioned but a few of my brother's 
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the length of my letter, into which, believe 
me, nothing but the extreme importance of 
the subject could ever have betrayed me, 
Ll remain, with great respect, 
Your obedient Servant, 
BriveetT STARTLEs. 


ON THE WEST AFRICAN COAST. 


Wuew Brown and I planned our excursion 
up the Ogbomoshaw river, we intended to 
start from and return to the town of the 
same name, where I had vegetated for two 
months. This plan was, however, modified 
by the suggestion of Quobna, that there were 
“ plenty patacoo” in the track of land lying 
between the Ogbomoshaw and the river Sac- 
coom. So we resolved to extend our journey 
to go up one river, traverse the intervening 
country, and then descend the Saccoom. By 
this means also, I should meet my American 
friend, Captain Smart, and could return with 
him, by sea, to Oke Amolo. 

I had learnt by this time to rely very 
much on my native servant, Quobna. And 

et, I must confess, that I cannot rely on 
his honesty, and I have no belief at all in his 
veracity. Moreover, he really has no idea 
of either cleanliness or decency, as we under- 
stand those virtues in England. He would 
and does rob me himself, and lets others rob 
me; not, however, to a large extent or of 
valuable property. He will tell me one lie, 
or fifty, in the unhesitating manner peculiar 
to the African of the West Coast. When I 
hired him at Oke Amolo, his entire costume, 
and all his worldly wealth, consisted of the 
one cotton cloth, or remfl, in which he was 
girded. 

My first act was to procure him a com- 
plete suit of European clothes ; consequently 
for some days he was unable to bestow any 
attention upon me, his whole time being 
taken up in dressing himself and walking 
about the town. When the novelty wore off 
he began to find his new costume hot and 
inconvenient, and resolved to discard it. This 
I would not permit, but Quobna was resolved 
not to wear his clothes when he could avoid 
so doing; as soon, therefore, as he left my 
presence he took them off, folded them in a 
neat parcel, which he left in the corridor, at 
my door, and shuffled into them when Iagain 
ealled him. 


At mess he was always very attentive, and 
seemed to guess from a look the thing I 


wanted. But the moment my head was 
turned he snatched my plate, the contents of 
which he crammed into his mouth with his 
fingers, 


These are trials, certainly ; and then he had | is | 
| from the black pot in which it is made. 


a pertinacious way of standing still, and not 
doing the thing I told him, which irritated 
me at first. 

A few days after my arrival at Oke Amolo, 
I opened my eyes in the morning to see an 
enormous black spider, the body of which, to 
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my excited imagination, looked as large ag 9 
breakfast-plate, and the legs like the arms ofa 
windmill, hanging by its almost invper. 
ceptible thread within a few inches of my 
face. 

“Quobna!” I shouted, “take away this 
spider—kill this spider ! ” 

“No, massa,” answered Quobna, standing 
calmly at the foot of the bed, and showing 
all his teeth, “no good for you kill dat 
spider ! ” 

“Give me something to kill it, I tell 
you!” 

“No, massa; spider no eat massa—cock- 
roach eat massa ; spider eat cockroach !” 

Quobna was right. From that day we 
cherished the spider, which most effectu- 
ally guarded me from the detestable cock- 
roaches. 

Indeed, Quobna is always right when he 
says, “no good for massa do dat ”—“no good 
for you,” is his strongest and most urgent 
remonstrance, and one which I have seldom 
neglected without having afterwards cause 
for regret. I don’t_ know why I am not angry 
at Quobna’s faults, but the fact is I liked his 
black, shining skin, and his white teeth, and 
his droll, handy ways from the first ; his faults 
seemed those of the untaught child, and could 
not be visited with a wore severe punish- 
ment than a box on the ears, ‘Then, too, he 
nursed me through my first fever, tenderly, 
like a woman ; and has stood between me 
and grim death pretty often ever since then, 

If poor M— had had a native servant who 
cared for him, he would not have starved at 
Ogbomoshaw, Quobna would have found 
out and told me, either that the headman 
was resolved to extort an exorbitant price for 
the necessary articles of food, or that the im- 
position must be submitted to, or else that 
the man was unfriendly, aud according to 
his disposition, must be coaxed or threatened. 

I don’t know in what capacity Quobna does 
not serve me. He is my body servant when 
we are in garrison; cook and housekeeper, 
and interpreter and factotum, when I travel. 
Quobna is great in native dishes, and it may 
be well to give the epicure a short account of 
the dainties a native cook will prepare for 
him on the West Coast. There are katakyms, 
or the meat taken from the claws of the land- 
crab and mixed with red peppers, tomatos, 
shallots, and palm-oil, and baked in the 
shell, . 

Kinhams are eaten cold, and are simply 


fish fried in palm-oil with pounded red 


peppers. Kikee consists of fish or flesh eut 
very small—minced, in fact, to a pulp—mixed 
with okroes, shallots, and tomatos, and stewed 
in a little butter. Kikee is always eaten 


Black soup is made of snails, or deer, or 


| bush-pig, or chicken, and palm-oil ; not forget- 


ting euough red peppers to set your mouth 
on fire. Sometimes in this soup the gro 
nut is substituted for palm-oil. 
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Charles Dickens.} 

As a general rule, after first tasting a 
native dish, you feel not only that your mouth, 
put that all your internals, are on fire ; and 
your curiosity is quenched by an agony of 
pain, Perseverance and Kankee will, how- 
ever, enabled you to enjoy them. 

The native drinks are few. Palm-wine is 
the sap of the palm-tree, which, if taken before 
sun-rise, is cool and delicious ; but, after sun- 
rise, it ferments, and becomes highly in- 
toxicating. 

Petoe is a sort of beer made from Indian 
corn, 

This is a long digression, and I have 
wandered far away from Quobna’s suggestion 
about the patacoos and our exploration of the 
Ogbomoshaw, to which, now that Quobna’s 
| position and importance have been explained, 
| we may return. 

We started early one morning in two 
canoes, Brown in one, I in the other. ‘The 
first half-mile was uninteresting enough ; the 
banks were lined with mangrove bushes, 
coated with innumerable oysters, and as the 
tide was going down, for the mouth of the 
river was now open, the fat black mud gave 
out a horrible stench, and little bubbles of 
poisonous gases forced their way through it 
and burst when they reached the surface, 

After a while, however, we reached a large 
bluff crowned with silk cotton-trees of most 
gigantic growth: here the river makes a 
sharp turn, and, after rounding the bluff, 
divides into five channels. We take the one 
on our immediate left, and paddle on with as 
little noise as possible. 

Before we had got far, we saw a heron 
sianding on the bank ; he also saw us, walked 
away a few paces, and then flew up a narrow 
ereek, We followed, the canoemen dragging 
the boats along by the overhanging branches 
of the trees which clothed the bank, and at 
the end of the ereek we saw on a large tree 
such a collection of herons, sand-cranes, and 
other birds, as I had never met with. 
first thought was how to get a shot at them. 


So I retired quietly from the mouth of the} 


ereek, and proceeded to wade to the opposite 


thore. But the second step took me up to| 
the waist in mud, and I was dragged out'| 
unceremoniously and hastily by Quobna and | 


the canoemen. 

Quobna said, angrily, “ No good for massa 
goin water lika dat!” 

“So it appears,” I answered, “if I stick in 
the mud.” 

“Don’t mean him,—good for you stop in 
canoe, bad fish live in this water, he eat you 
one time,” 

This last remark settled the matter; and I 

oeular demonstration in about two 
minutes that the “bad fish” was an alligator, 
and could not doubt that he would have 
taten me “one time.” 

There was nothing for it, therefore, but to 
et the canoe as near as possible for a shot at 
them, It was really a iovely sight while it 
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lasted ; fifty or sixty herons and cranes perched 
on the one tree, or standing in the water. 
But the appearance of the canoe startled 
these stately gentlemen, and they flew off in 
all directions. One passed over my head; I 
fired, and he fell among the trees on the 
bank. He was a magnificent fellow, and, I 
fancied, much larger than European herons, 

Brown shot a blue crane; the hairy 
feathers which take the place of the tail are 
very beautiful, 

We left the creek, and returned again to 
the main stream, Instead of mangroves, the 
banks were now covered with the palms from 
which oil is obtained, silk cotton-trees, iron- 
wood, and native mahogany. Those that 
grew close to the water were covered with 
armies of land-crabs, which sidled up among 
the branches at a most suprising rate ; and a 
constint splashing was kept. up by the alli- 
gators as they scuttled into the water at the 
approach of the canoe. 

We saw numbers of kingfishers, but only 
two varieties. A little violet-coloured beauty, 
about the size of a wren, with a crest some- 
thing like a peacock ; and a large. slate- 
coloured fellow, who follows his avocation 
with great assiduity, and who, if he catches a 
fish every time he dives, must have a stomach 
of marvellous capacity, 

There were also pretty green doves among 
the trees; but not am opening in any direc- 
tion through which we could obtain a glimpse 
of the country beyond, 

We made our way slowly up the river for 
about eight hours, and then seeing a couple 
of fishing canoes moored to the bank, we con- 
cluded that there must be a kroom some- 
where in the neighbourhood, and thought it 
mould be as well to try and get some kind of 
food, 
| We followed a track through the bush, 
and saw a cluster of cocoa-nut palms about 
half a mile off. This assured us that we were 
in the right direction ; as, on the West Coast, 
a kroom is always built near cocoa-nut 
| palms, and these trees afford food, drink, 
| Shelter, and clothing to the natives. The 
milk of the cocoa-nut is deliciously cool before 
the sun rises,—as if it had been iced,—and as 
clear as crystal. The nut is soft and semi- 
| transparent, not hard and white, as when it 
| reaches England, 

We passed some plantations of maize and 
cassava, and two or three little patches of 
|chalots and okroes, and then entered the 
| Village. 
| The chief’s residence was a good sized 
square wattle-house, enclosing a court-yard, 
and with a gallery running all round it. 

In the yard culinary operations were 
| being conducted by the ladies of the esta- 
blishment, which reminded us that we were 
hungry, and we applied, through Quobaa, for 
| refreshment. 

| After a great deal of palaver, they said, 


| firat, that we could not have anything till 
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after sundown; and finally, that we could|fully woven together ; there is a small hole 
not have anything at all: and finding that | near the bottom for ingtess and egress; 
our persuasive eloquence and appeals were! Quobna caught’ about twelve of the littl 
lost upon them, we gave them up as a Wad | fellows, and talked largely of what a good 
lot, and unwillingly retraced our steps to the | dish he would make of them. 
canoe. Then we started again, and I suppose] 
As we passed the palms, Brown suggested | fell asleep, lying stretched out in the’ cande, 
that’ we should have a cocoa-nut down, and/and rolled over the side: for I suddenly 
take a little of the milk in connection with | found myself swimming in the river by the 
brandy from our pocket-flasks, to which I | side of the boat, and shouting to Quobna 
gladly assented. | pull me in. 
Quobna, on being consulted, expressed it as| To this heanswered: “No good! Suppose 
his opinion, that we had better take nothing ;| you get in this time: you pull all in watery, 








but I told a canoeman to “shin up” the tree, 
and bring down three, which he did. 

Before he came down, however, we were 
surrounded by a number of people, men and 
women, all talking together, and all talking 
as loud as they were able. 

When I made out their demand, I offered 
as much as would have bought twenty nuts ; 
but these fine fellows demanded a dollar for 
each nut, said we should not go until it was 
paid, and seized on Quobna. 

Quobna was urgent that the matter should 
be settled. “Good for you, massa, to gib 
him dollar. Good for you gib him anything. 


Suppose you no pay—nebba get back to canoe | 


no more.” 
But I refused to pay for more than the 
nuts, and bid Quobna say, that at the court- 


house at Oke Omolo, they might make a com-| 


plaint, and ascertain if we had committed 
any trespass by entering the village or 
gathering the nuts. 

In a few moments Quobna pointed with 
alarm to the kroom, from which other natives, 
armed, were hurrying in our direction. 

Our guns were loaded; I raised mine, took 
a steady aim at the man who held Quobna, 
and, having given directions to Brown and 
the canoemen to make off, I said :— 

“ Now, Quobna, when [ shoot that fellow 
run for your life to the canoe.” 


, 


Just one moment, with his dark eye fixed 


on mine, not a muscle stirring—the head of 
the man who held him, and at whom I was 
to fire, only a few inches from his own ; but 
Quobna never imagined that “ massa’s” gun 
could hit any one but the person for whom it 
was intended. 

That one moment, however, was sufficient 
to convince his captor that I was in earnest ; 


he started on one side, and Quobna, with a| 


bound, cleared the ring standing round him. 
I followed : we rushed in hot haste through 
the bush, the shouts of our pursuers becoming 
fainter and fainter, reached the canoes, and 
‘were soon in safety. 


We were going with the stream: easy| 


work. So our boys (men are always boys in 
Africa) drew the canoe close to the bank to 
catch weaver-birds. 

These birds build their nests above the 
water, suspending them by a cord about two 
feet in length from a slender overhanging 
branch. The nest is quite round, and beauti- 


| Must swim to shore.” 

“But,” said J, in that frame of mind 
described by my Yankee friend as ‘a deadly 

| funk,’ “before I get there, an alligator vill 
bite me.” 

| “No, he can’t bite you. 

i swim !” 

| Quobna, if you don’t pull me in, ‘Til 

| break your head.” 

“No, you no good. 
bite you.” 

All this time we were going towards the 
shore, and I never was in such mortal 
dread before. Every stroke of the oar, I 
thought, was the splash of one of these rep- 
| tiles, and the shadow of the boat neat 
frightened metodeath. However, I reached 
the bank, got into the canoe in safety, and 
did not take the promised vengeance on 
Quobna. 

It was now nearly dark; I felt chilly in 
my wet clothes, and was very glad to find 
signs of another kroom. We had a brisk 
walk through the bush, and were received— 
not hospitably, for the Guinea niggers 
haven’t got it in them—but still we were re- 
ceived by the headman. We asked for food and 
beds. He set before us tea, and a piece of 
Dutch cheese, which looked as though it had 
| been in cut at least ten years. However, we 
|made a meal of it, and then inspected the 
beds. They consisted of bamboo frames, in 
a room seven feet square; the sides, floor, 
and ceiling, of mud; the air heavy with 
mosquitoes ; and sleep out of the question. 
|Our excursion lasted about a fortnight. It 
|was not devoid of incidents dear to the 
| memory of the sportsman, but certainly does 
{not deserve to be chronicled. We shot 
| game, and deer, and patacoos, and panthers, 
and met with friendly and unfriendly natives. 
I cannot, however, pass over one adventure 
that befél Brown. 

By-the-bye, Brown is a first-rate shot. I 
did threaten not to go out with him again; 
for before I saw a thing, he had killed it, and 
I grew sulky, and tired of watehing his 
success. One day we had sent a number of 
boys to beat a piece of bush that seemed a 
likely covert ; and he stood at one corner, I 
at another, out of sight one of the other, but 
able to see everything that should pass out. 
Suddenly, I heard a ery of alarm from the 


beaters, a shout from Brown, and rae 


Swim, massa— 


Tell you alligator to 








Charles Dickens.) 
| towards him I saw that a tiger had sprung 
| from the bush, almost within fifty paces of 
} him. It was, crouching, lashing the angry 
| tail to and fro with a heavy sweep in the 
| Jong grass, and preparing for a spring. 
| Jlooked for Brown. He hadarifle; could 
| not afford to give a hasty shot ; and, kneel- 
ing on one knee, was taking a steady aim. 
| One glance told me this: the next moment 
| there was a spring, a kind of convulsive start 
| that broke the angry roar, and the creature 
| lay dead within a few feet of Brown. The 
| ball had struck it in the very centre of the 
} forehead. 
| [had neither fired nor spoken when I saw 

the position of affairs: for if I had caused 
| the animal to change its position, or my 

friend to start or look aside, his life might 
| have been sacrificed. 
Two days after, when we met the Yankee 


| Smart, he said that under similar circum-| 
| stances, his bullet had passed through the | 


head, straight along the spine, and dropped 
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outat the tip of a tiger’s tail. 
One day, too, I shot a cobra-di-capella. We 


were wandering about among the ruins of a 


Datch fort, and I nearly trod on it. The 


brute puffed up his hood, and prepared for a 


spring ; but I rewarded him with the con- 
tents of my right-hand barrel. He was six 
feet six inches in length, and would have} 
been a fine specimen, but the head was so} 
much shattered by shot, that I thought him 
not worth keeping. 
What a beautiful place the West Coast of 
| Africa is! I really believe that very few 
people have an idea of the real nature of the 
| country, I know that we used to be sur- 
prised at first when, every now and then, 
after leaving the bush or the beach, we would 
emerge on an expanse of beautiful park-like 
country, with a sea of grass as green as in| 
England, and studded with islands of magni- | 
fieent trees ; birds of every hue flitting about 
and singing ; hawks soaring overhead, wait- 
| ing to drop on the unwary ; every now and 
| then, whir-r-r, up would fly a partridge, or a 
| hare scud away through the grass. Indeed, 
| itgearcely comes up to one’s idea of the torrid 
| tone, and the sandy deserts of Africa. 
| We had our last day together down the 
Saccoom. When we came to this river, we 
had to get canoes from the opposite side ; 
| and while we were waiting, all our boys laid 
down, covered themselves up with sand, and 
fell f.8t asleep. For a white man this would 
be impossible ; as, not to mention fever and 
| dysentery, as the certain result of such a 
fraceeding, there are mosquitoes and sand-| 
| flies enough to devour you alive. 
| . Going down the Saccoom was very much 
| ike going up the Ogbomoshaw. ‘Trees 
and bushes grow down to the edge and in the 
| Water ; and overhead, the creepers interlace 
| the tree-tops, forming a canopy which the 


| Tays of the sun never penetrate, but there is 
— subdued light like that from an 
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old stained-glass window. We had about 
five miles paddling after the sun went 
down, by no means pleasant or desirable on 
account of the smell from the mangroves and 
the decaying vegetable matter. At the mouth 
of the river Brown and I parted; he to 
return by my hammock to Ogbomoshaw ; 
I to sail with my Yankee friend to Oke 
Amolo. 

I went off at once to Captain Smart on 
board the Sharpshooter. It was a dead calm, 
and we lay for some hours hearing nothin 
but the swash, swash of the ship as she rolle 
from side to side, 

At two, P.M., a breeze sprang up, and away 
we went with every stitch of canvas we 
could crowd. The breeze freshening, we made 
for Oke Amolo the following morning, and 
anchored at about six o’clock. 

There was a tremendous swell rolling in, 
and the sea breaking at about a mile from 
the shore. However, Smart said that he 
“meant going ashore,” and of course I ac- 
companied him. I wanted him to wait for 
a canoe that we then saw putting off, but 
he refused, saying, that he “knew that 
thing would capsize, darned sudden.” Pos- 
sibly ; but no sailors are equal to the kroomen 
through this surf, and their canves live when 
nothing else could. Indeed, it does not matter 
how often their long light barques are over- 
turned, You see a great wave knock them 
all to pieces ; but a couple of black fragments 
seethe up, the canoe is “all there,” and those 
black things are the kroomen, They swim 
after the canoe, take hold of her one at each 
end, and, holding her up at arm’s length, let 
the water drain out; then they right her, and 
spring in as easily as if they were stepping 
down from a landing-stage in the Thames. 
I do not believe that it is in the power of 
water to drown a krooman. 

Smart, however, would take his own surf- 
boat, and certainly she rode over the swell 
like a duck, But, when we got within half-a- 
mile of the shore and saw the surf breaking 
over the reef, I thought we had better go 
back, Smart looked straight before him, 
and wished he might be teetotally, some- 
thing or other, :f he went anywhere but 
ashore. 

We were now in the surf outside the reef, 
and began to have an idea of what was in 
store for us. It was all very well so long as 
we went with the rollers, but to reach the 
shore we had to turn and get broadside on, and 
these tremendous fellows breaking all round, 
made it nervous work. We took about six 
strokes, and then Smart—who is not nice in 
his language—began to swear at the men 
to pull hard and get the boat’s head to the 
roller ; so that, as you may imagine, our 
progress was but slow. 

At last, we got opposite the landing-place, 
and the tug of war consisted in turning the 
boat’s head in-shore, for we were bound to be 
struck by one or more seas. 
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Smart stood up to look for a good place, | yet, the one of which an older poet still, Dan 
but all were equally bad. : : : Chaucer, to wit, chaunts proudly, as of 
“ Hold on by your eyelashes and put down ‘ ‘ 
the helm !” oe cad Ms Give it va boys!” the grest shaft in rome 
It was time, for a great wave toppled over|and I am back at a bound in those glad 
about two yards from the boat, half filling | sylvan generations. : 
her with water. Have we not, indeed, in one sense, a pecu- 
“Pull! Don’t stop to bale her! ‘You be liar right to go a-Maying thus in fancy ; we 
off (apostrophising the wave)! You needn’t whose age, perhay #8 more signally than all the 
roar; for I’ve seen bigger than you !” ages past, has given to May the loveliest of 
Of which fact we also had ocular demon-|its poetic celebrations? Whose hand more 
stration, almost before he had finished speak- exquisitely than that of our living laureate 
ing. He stood up in the stern and shouted | ever crowned “The Queen of the May” in 
to me: lyric coronation? Whose voice ever more 
“Jump into the bows—quick ! for by the charmingly apostrophised the glory of the 
Lord we shall have it!” spring-time than that of the veteran songster 
When I got there I sang out, “ Come along, | still happily surviving, still happily carolling 
forward, Smart!” But he shook his head, | to the close, 
and would not leave the rudder. 
The next moment, crash it came ; and, with 
a roar, took us for about forty or fifly yards, : 
as nearly bottom upward as could be. “Then|And has not another poet of these times 
we went right in-shore in the scurry. The | —® true poet of the pencil—depicted as never 
minute she touched the bottom I jumped brush of painter did before, the abundant 
overboard and scrambled ashore. splendours of the May blossom? Answer 
I never shall forget Smart’s face just at that—any one who bears in mind the bower 
that moment when [ ealled to him to leave| of hawthorn in the great historic picture of 
the rudder. You could see, in spite of all his | Alfred in the Danish camp—where one could 
swearing and blustering, what a vast amount | actually smell to them! those delicious 
of cool courage and determination he had in| blossoms blooming upon the canvas from 
real danger. How he kept his feet when| the magic palette of the Academician. 0, 
that wave broke I can’t imagine. As soon by the brush of Daniel Maclise, by the pen 
as he landed I shook hands with him; and,|of Leigh Hunt, by the lyre of Allred 
whilst I could not but feel that it was not in| Tennyson, I claim as of right the privilege of 
the power of any known waves to upset his|maundering back whenever I list, from the 
boat, I said, I thought we were well out of her. click of the electric needle, and the roar of 
‘The Yankee broke out directly : the steam-engine, and the clatter of the 
“Call that a bad sea ? Guess it’s nauthin’ !” | spimning-jenny, back into the spring meadows 
of yore, where the English lads and lasses 
went a-Maying. Besides, in this I surely 
do but in regard to time what each year is 
; re . done in regard to distance by every English 
To go a-Maying now-a-days in real earnest, | emigrant at our antipodes. There, cherish- 
would perhaps be about as pleasant a pastime | ing a strong home-love at heart, he eats his 
of its kind, all things considered, as to/ Christmas pudding still on the twenty-fifth 
saunter in the height of the May season | of December, in the heat of the southern 
down the sunny side of Pall Mall, in a dog-days—that pudding no longer decorated, 
Slashed doublet, with clocks to one’s stock- may be, with a wintry sprig of holly, but 
ings—or, as it might be toa man of nervous| with the roses of an Australian midsummer. 
temperament, to don (tassels and all) those| g, here, too, though in a very different 


wonderful hessians one still occasionally atmosphere, may one dream the time away 
meets in the Strand, like a pair of Warren’s 
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Oh, thou merry month complete, 
May, thy very name is sweet ! 


GOING A-MAYING. 








blacking advertisements on a walking ex- 
pedition in search of the cat. Taking heart 
of grace however, for a purely imaginar 
excursion of this kind, one may loiter back 
for once with profit into the old times, as 
though of a truth into “fresh fields and 

tures new,” and go a-Maying at least in 

reamland, 

I care not though the axe has long since 
been laid to the root of the old Maypole 
sung of by Pope, once standing nota hundred 
miles off, 


Where Catharine Street descends into the Strand. | 


I take as my leaping-staff an older Maypole 


thus as a fancied Mayer ; now, when in these 
days of crinoline a-la-mode, no less surely 
than in those of the rustic fardingale, there 
comes tripping daintily over the earth—as 
daintily as when Milton sang of her in those 
bewitching numbers, 


the delicate-footed May, 
With her slight fingers fall of leaves and flowers. 


It is a melancholy truth to begin with, 
undoubtedly, that I cannot honestly avow 
in that couplet from Brown’s Pastorals: 


I have seen the Lady of the May 
Set in an arbour on a holiday. 


Yet have I, within moderate recollection, 
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many @ time and oft, watched troops of the ' meadow and woodland—Love and Flowers— 
Mayers gomg and coming in the green the tender passion and the spring verdure. 
eountry-side with their vernal garlands and | Though “ the boys doe [not] blow cow-hornes 
those rites of May since then, as the lawyers and hollow canes all night,” as honest Aubrey 

@ it, fallen into desuetud’. Or, culling| describes them to have done between the 
a flower of verse from the Hesperides, in| close of the thirtieth of April and the opening 
remembrance of the last of the Queens of the! of May Day, the buds at least blow still as 
May in Evgiland—whoever the pretty damsels | freshly as ever, thank God! in the grass and 








were, now ripened probably into grand- 
mothere— 


I have beheld when they 
With wicker arks did come 
To kiss and bear away, 
The richer cowslip home. 


Nay, beyond even this delectable memory 
have I not clearly—marked with a white 
stone upon the calendar of childhood—the 
recollection of seeing danced by the peasantry 
of Gloucestershire that now almost forgotten 
Morris for May Day, pronounced by one of 
the oracular clowns of Shakespeare to be “as 
fit as pancakes for Shrove Tuesday?” Re- 
membering those mummers vividly, indeed 
as though they had capered before me on the 
greensward but yesterday. Conspicuous 
among them Mad Moll and her madder hus- 
band, with their faces blackened, he with a 
besom, both in rags! My Lord with a 
stupendous cocked-hat, the very type and 
symbol of glorified beadledom! My Lady 
tricked out in finery that would have been 
(in another sense than that in which the 
term is usually applied) the despair of Al- 
mack’s! The striplings fluttering all over 
with variegated handkerchiefs, the maidens 
with many-coloured ribbons, Remembering 
the fun, the frolic, the motion, the music, and 
the laughter, I do not wonder in the least to 


hear Edmund Spenser sing at a glimpse of 


the May mummers— 


To see these folks make such jovisaunce, 
Made my heart after the pipe to daunce. 


Further back, I fancy, than any one yet 
living can well remember, there were stranger 
ceremonials even than these to greet the 
dawn of May day down in that old western 


county, once upon a time the vineyard of} . 
of | of Nature— 
' 


England. As, for example, in the village 
Randwick, hard by the Stroud cloth-iills, 


where, at the appointed daybreak, three! 


cheeses—large as cart-wheels, red skin with- 


out, golden marrow within, masterpieces | 
° . a0 yy, y Silent 
from some neighbouring dairy, true double | Culendar, of those homeliest of all 
ooms— 


Gloucester to the core—were carried upon a 
litter, festooned and garlanded with blossoms, 
down to the churchyard ; there taken off the 
wholesome cloths on which they lay en- 
throned, and rolled thrice mystically round 
the sacred building; being subsequently 


carried back in the same way upon the litter 


in triumphal procession, to be cut up on the! 


Village green and distributed piecemeal 
among the bystanders, Vanished all these 
quaint old local customs, there still remain 


on the thicket, ‘the beechen maypole, 
painted spirally in parti-colours of black and 
yellow, may never grow again out of the turf 
to be danced about, and hung with coronals, 
and made love round by grown-up children, 
yet those ever-growing-up children will make 
|love to the last in spite of there being no 
|maypoles nevertheless. And, knowing this, 
|may we not without another momentary 
qualm of regret, resign the latest vestige of 
|the neglected rites of May morning to our 
|friends the London sweeps, as they were 
formerly resigned, in what Beau Nash would 
have deemed a politer age, to those cherry- 
lipped damsels, the pretty London milk- 
maids? ‘There, let those last preservers of 
the May Day frolic still, as the year comes 
round, foot it about their goblin Jack-in-the- 
green till they too grow tired out in turn— 
“those young Africans of our own growth,” 
as dear Eliza loved to call them; “ those 
almost clergy imps—dim specks, poor blots, 
innocent blacknesses!” Reverting, however, 
for an instant—as a last souvenir of the 
scattered glory of those dead May games— 
reverting thus to the recorded fact that upon 


‘one famous May Day Robin Hood was Lord 


of the May in London, and Maid Marian his 
Lady Queen, I turn now with a zest to the 
fresh love and the fresh flowers underlying 
all the dust stirred by the footstep of anti- 
quary. 

| Wandering along some brown country 
| highroad, turning down a green lane budding 
thickly with leaf and blossom, clambering 
over a stile, and so on by another, from 
|meadow to meadow, have I not the spring- 
time of the Mayers of the middle ages still 
| before me as verdurous as ever and as full of 
| floral luxuriance? There—silver and gold 
scattered as abundantly as ever, the largesse 


The daisy and the butter-cup 

For which the laughing children stoop ; 
as Clare sings prettily, in his Shepherd's 
omely 


As if the drops of April showers 


Had wooed the sun and changed to flowers. 


Strolling over the field-grass, the sweet 
‘month is still for me what it was for the 


bard of Paradise— 


The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 


If, pausing for a moment in my wanderings 


to us what drew the Mayers of old into’ to pluck one of those greasy slimy stalks of 
——— 
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the blue-bells, I glance round me over that 
flowering landscape, I note well through all 
the variegated colours of May the wondrous 
truth of that verse of the boy-poet Chatterton, 
when, depicting Nature in the spring-time, 
he writes: 


The meads are sprinkled with a pleasant hue. 


For, in spite of the pale lilae of the cuckoo- 
buds and the damson-brown of the bee-orchis, 
in spite even of the scarlet of the wayside 
poppy, and the delicate blue of the little 
germander, or wild speedwell, that country- 
cousin of the forget-me-not; one prevailing 
golden sheen overlays the while vernal 
landscape : broom and gorse upon the wild, 
breezy uplands; marigold in the cottage- 
gardens ; on or crowfoot on the rich 
Seer ung in tassels above the 
edgerows the pendant spikes or catkin of 
the hazel—blooming from the very weeds 
below them the honeyed blossoms of the 
hemp-nettle. And away in secret places, 
fragile tufts of what one poet calis “the 
rathe primrose,” or, more delicate still, 
fairy-like bells, tremulous among their broad 
leaves, what another national poet sings of 
lovingly as— 


Our England's lily of the May, 
Our lily of the vale! 


Overhead, as I loiter back towards the more 


habitable regions, the glorious cones of 


blossoms making one giant nosegay of the 
horse-chesnut—the milk-white and bluish- 
yink plumes of the lilac—creaming over 
ae and hawthorn, the abounding May- 
flower, oppressive almost at times from its 


delicious wealth of fragrance—and yonder, | 


it muy be in the centre of a smooth-shaven 
lawn, the floral cascade of the season, when 


Like a fountain, o'er the meadow 
Gold the green laburnum showers : 

Spouting up a glossy column, 
Dripping down in amber flowers. 


Fluttering hither and thither all the birds 
and insects familiar to orchard and garden- 
croft in the spring-time; here the large 
white cabbage butterfly, dancing from shrub 
to shrub in frequent vacillations ; here the 
little dun house sparrow, lured by the 
increasing warmth from its temporary home 
under the eaves to nest for greater coolness 
in the plum-tree or the apple-tree. Is my 
rural saunter dashed for a brief interval by 
a sudden rain-gust, am I not solaced as the 
sun comes out again over the sparkling 
branches, by the song of that missel-thrush, 
who loves best to warble thus in the 
blowing, showery weather? But better than 
song of bird or gleam of sunshine, what seems 


LCondueted by 


silence at my coming (so that they hear. fop, 
the first time in the pause the mystical 
rebeck of the cuckoo, sounding to them from 
the green distance), but returning with 
redoubled zest the next instant, when [ have 
passed onwards, to their interrupted game 
with the golden cowslip-ball, which is for 
them in May what the silvery snow-ball is in 
December, 

Happiest glimpse of the seasonable influ- 
ences, however, yet caught in this May-day 
ramble, the shy pair I have passed but. now, 
by sympathy so shyly sauntering by the filbert 
coppice. Is it not a melodious re-echoing 
still of the charming song of that delightful 
rascal Touchstone ? 


It was a lover and his lass, 

With a hey, with a ho, with a hey, no nee no, 
And a hey no nee no ni no, 

That o’er the green corn-field did pass 

In spring-time, the only pretty ring-time, 
When birds do sing hey ding, a ding, ding, 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 


As I cannot resist presently one momentary 
| glance after them, while I note the whisper- 
ling air of both (the little skirt of russet 
fluttering from me the while into perspective), 
I think to myself, think I, if, as it happens, 
those younger children yet within ear-shot 
at their gumbols, are unconscious illustrations 
|of Gray’s joyous line—dainty motto for a 

vignette ! 


We frolic while ’tie May ! 

these two elder children are no less instine- 
tive disciples of the philosophy sung thus 
quaintly by an earlier lyrist, Edwards, one of 
| the true Shakespearian song-writers ; 


Use May while that you may, 
For May hath but his time ; 

When all the fruit is gone, it is 
Too late the tree to climb. 


Ending my May stroll in that flood of 
melody, first audible in the month of the 
| May-flowers, I cannot marvel in the least 
| that this, among all the twelve, has ever had 
| the peculiar love of those congenial melodists 
the poets. I cannot wonder that Milton 
followed delightedly, with blind eyes that 
saw clearer and further almost than all others 
gifted with keenest vision : 


Zephyr with Aurora playing 
As he met her once a-maying ; 
| ° 
‘that even the gloomy Darwin—that ghoul in 
| fairyland—breaking for once into a sprightly 
measure, sang : 
Sweet May, thy radiant form unfold, 


Unclose thy blue voluptuous eye, 
And wave thy shadowy locks of gold: 
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somehow made out of their blending, when I| that—happiest tribute of all—Spenser, enrap- 
find myself, at a sudden turn in the pathway,| tured by the lovely apparition, broke forth 
in the midst of the romp and laughter of the | into that boisterous outburst of admiration, 
village urchins, startled for a moment into| when chaunting : 
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Deck’d all with dainties of her season’s pride, 

Lord ! how all creatures Jaugh’d when her they 
spied, 

And leapt, and danced, as they had ravish’d been, 

And Capid’s self about her flutter’d all in green. 


As I am still musing thus upon the calendar- 

month of love and flowers, there comes 
ily floating down to me from beyond two 

Fandred years ago, another May «litty ; 


Toe Queen or tHE May. 


Upon a time I chanced 
To walk along the green, 
Where pretty lasses danced 
In strife to choose a queen. 
Some homely dress’d, some handsome, 
Some pretty, and some gay, 
But who excell’d in dancing 
Must be the Queen of May. 


From morning till the evening 
Their controversy held, 

And I as judge stood gazing on, 
To crown her that excelled. 

At last when Phebus’ steeds 
Had drawn their wain away, 

We found and crown’d a damscl, 
To be the Queen of May. 


Full well her nature from 
Her face I did admire ; 
Her habit well became her, 

Although in poor attire : 
Her carriage was as good 

As any seen that day, 
And she was justly chosen 

To be the Queen of May. 


Then all the rest in sorrow, 
And she in sweet content, 
Gave over till the morrow, 
And homewards straight they went ; 
But she, of all the rest, 
Was hinder’d by the way, 
For every youth that met her, 
Must kiss the Queen of May. 


| Two centuries have so little dimmed the 
charms of these picturesque verses, that, 
reproduced in Mr, Chappel’s admirable col- 
| lection of Popular Music in the Olden Time, 
| they read and sound as trippingly and 
freshly as if composed yesterday ; 


To tue Maypote Haste Away. 


Come, ye young men, come along, 
With your music, dance, and song : 
Bring your lasses in your hands, 
For ’tis that which love commands, 
Then to the Maypole haste away, 
For ’tis now a holiday. 
Then to the Maypole haste away, 
For ’tis now a holiday. 


It is the choice time of the year, 

For the violets now appear ; 

Now the rose receives its birth, 

And pretty primrose decks the earth. 

Then to the Maypole haste away, 

For ’tis now a holiday. 
Then to the Maypole come away, 
For ’tis now a holiday. 


Here each bachelor may choose 

One that will not faith abuse ; 

Nor repay with coy disdain 

Love that should be loved again. 

Then to the Maypole come away, 

For ’tis now a holiday. 
Then to the Maypole come away, 
For ’tis now a holiday. 


And when you well reckon’d have 
What kisses you your sweethearts gave, 
Take them all again, and more, 
It will never make them poor. 
Then to the Maypole come away, 
For ’tis now a holiday. 
Then to the Maypole come away, 
For ’tis now a holiday, 


When you thus have spent your time, 
Till the day be past its prime, 
To your beds repair at night, 
And dream there of your day’s delight, 
Then to the Maypole come away, 
For ’tis now a holiday. 
Then to the Maypole haste away, 
For ’tis now a holiday. 


Although the cheery voices that trilled 
and danced to those spirited ditties have 
been mute for ages, yet the May comes still 
j—if none yet go a-Maying. What is that 
sigh, breathed long ago, by the English poet 
| of the Italian Rimini ? 


Ah, friends, methinks it were a pleasant sphere 
If, like the trees, we blossom’d every year ; 

If locks grew thick again, and rosy dyes 
Return’d in cheeks, and raciness in eyes, 

And all around us vital to the tips, 

The human orchard laugh’d with cherry lips ! 
Lord, what a burst of merriment and play, 

Fair dames, were that ! and what a first of May! 


That keen despot, the clerk of the weather, 
gave the first of May a better chance in the 
jolden time than he does now. The merry 
date was a fortnight nearer to summer, 
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I wap been out from noon till dusk in 
Seville, picking up the fragments that re- 
mained of my great eye-feast in that city. 
I was hurrying home to my hotel, to take my 
first Turkish lessons of Monsieur Achille 
Vielleroche, an old French officer of the Napo- 

leon times, who had lived a long while at 
|Stamboul as dragoman to the French em- 
| bassy. I was bound, I knew, shortly to the 
| seven-hilled city of Constantine, and I wanted 
to pick up some of the Infidels’ language that 
I might carry it in my hand as a shield and 
as asword against the knavish Moslems of 
the caravanserais and the bazaars. 

Besides, I had a little time on my hands 
before the boat started for Cadiz, and I felt a 
sort of foolish pleasure in learning my first 
oriental language (for I cannot say much of a 
smattering of Hebrew) in the old city where 
a Moorish king had ruled so long, 

Now, Seville is a place that it requires no 
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effort to realise as eastern, blood and bone.| you have the delight of safely and at your 
It was only this morning I was upon the | ease—under a sun that does not quite fry 
turret roof of the Cathedral, high up close| your brain—tracing the inerasable orien- 
under that weathercock statue of Faith on | talisms of the old Moorish cities. You can 
the very apex of the Giralda, at whose bronze |trace out how ineffectually the Spanish 
feet the whistling falcons build, and I had | Christian endeavoured to blot out every- 
looked down on the city beneath me, as Satan | where the word Moor, that time had graven 
once did on Jerusalem from the pinnacle of | so deeply in the very soil of Spain. It wag 
the Temple, and I - ang houses spread | no yn ayenions that wrote its name in 
below me like a ground-plan or a vast map.|such eternal characters; yet how different 
Those winding dark veins were streets. They | Moorish art is from Roman—different as the 
did not run straight and headlong like the | ponderous fourteen-feet pilum and the masay 
Roman roads, which seem made for the|short double-edged sword of the legionary 
gn gael * nanan but | from the at, see pa ee cres- 
they wound, like fickle brooks or errant} cent sabre; different as the surface filagree 
streamlets, shunning the sun, narrow and/|of the Alhambra, that time cannot corrode, 
deep, under shadowy cliffs of houses, where | from the Titan arches of the Colosseum, 
the striped awnings passed like sails from | Here was mind almost feminine in its subtlety 
roof to roof, winding with subtlety and craft, | and minuteness, yet reaching the perfection 
and seeming to stop to run into the harbours | of all mere geometric ornamentation. ‘There 


awasse Se 


of shadow, devious and crooked as a tyrant’s 
policy. The windows of those houses were 
so near, that Osman the Abencerrage raust 
have been able to have tossed a love-letter— 
full of quotations from the Koran and allu- 


sions to Mary, the Coptic girl beloved by the | 


Prophet—to Zuleika as she sat opposite, with 
downcast eyes, intent on her golden cushion, 
and thinking of the too much beloved Child 
of the Saddle who she had seen that morning 
riding in from Granada to the Games of the 
Jereed in the Sultan’s bull-ring. 

As I cling to the great flying buttress 
of brown sunburnt stone that arches over the 


cathedral nave, thinking of Quasimodo and | 


all the Victor Hugo clamberings on church 
roofs, I strain my tired eyes down to observe 
the perpetual flat roof that in Seville indi- 
cates the eastern origin of a house, the blue- 
tiled domes of the old mosques, and the high 
watch-towers, with roofed-in arcades, open at 


the sides, that the Moors built as traps to| 
catch the wind in this burning climate, I} 


see the flat desert plain and the brown river, 
which from here seems to be mere liquid 
sand—a horizontal simoom, rolling through 
a Spanish Sahara. Yes; there can be no 
forgetting the Moors in Seville, and as I 
cling to the slant bar of the buttress, I repeat 
to myself the beautiful first chapter of the 
Koran, and almost wish that my head was 
shaved, till I remember what that is a sign 
of in England. So, like a true Spaniard, 
I curse Mohammed, spit at him figura- 
tively, and cross myself to re-assert my 
Christianity. It is so hot now that I long to 
turn hermit and bury myself in a cave of 
strawberry ice. 

Well, but to get back to my twilight walk 
and my Turkish task-master, Monsieur 
Achille Vielleroche. I had just been a long 


walk through the suburbs, looking every-| 


where for Moorish houses and Christianised 


mosques. Now, just as America is a delight-' 


ful place to travel in, because, with your own 
language, civilisation, and comforts, you have 
a new race and a new world, so, in Spain, 


was a mind gigantic and strong, that wrote 
empire and eternity on all it touched, 

| I had had a long hot stroll in the de 
;serted old Alameda—the Alameda of Le 
Sage’s times, where Don Juan must have 
ruiiled it in his ribands and satins, now the 
mere playground of ruffian gamblers, mule- 
teers, horse-dealers, and naked urchins, 
Then I had worked round the old fortifica- 
tions, in and out the yellow stuccoed gates, 
I had amused myself by staring from the 
dusty deserted walks, where the carob-trees 
hung their shrivelled kidney-bean fruit; at 
the old walls with their sharp, broken, van- 
dyked battlements, where, here and there, a 
bush or bramble grew, like a tuft of hair on 
an otherwise bald face, and fancying myselfa 
Christian knight pavleying with the lines of 
turbans on the parapets, I defy them; I 
cut crosses in the air with my sword; 
_—— 

“ Aree—seiior—a thousand pardons,” says 
a muleteer, riding me down with his string of 
donkeys, laden with charcoal, covered with 
| faded green boughs—fodder, as I suppose, for 
his animals, 

“Omen of the age,” I thought; “ the 
dreamer mumbling over his medisvalism, 
narrowly escapes being trodden under 
foot by the donkey of progress.” I bow to 
the Moors, who, in the shape of a sentinel, 
and a girl hanging out clothes, are laughing 
on the walls, and plunge scuttling thaough 
the eyelet-hole of the gate again into the city. 

I cannot say with Titus, “I have lost a 
day!” Yet I am thirsting for new sights, 
my eye having an appetite that seems 
insatiable. 

“T have lost a night!” said Spanker to me, 
/at breakfast this morning, when I alluded to 
| Titus, across a chocolate cup. 

On investigation, I found he had gone to 
bed early, at the end of the first rubber: 
waste of time, produced by a momentary 
laziness, which 1 believe he has ever since 
regretted, and never since indulged in. If 
Spanker worked only half as hard at drill as 


} 


, 
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he does at billiards, he would be, I think, | 


goon a great military authority; for he is 
fail of a quaint sort of chivalry, has a latent 
energy, aud his brains are “of the first 
water.’ I don’t say this to flatter him. He 
will never read this; for, though not dead 
yet, he is buried at Bermuda ; and what is 
worse—. But I must not forestall. 
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sentinels, and got out into the dusty track 
leading to the river, towards which the 
rows of suffering-looking, jaded trees all 
pointed, 

I had to pass the bridge—the new iron 
bridge—to get to my hotel, This is the 
bridge that the poorer Sevillians call the 
| Devil’s Bridge, partly because English heretics 


I was toiling down a hot street, with no built it, and partly because it seems in their 
side-rivulet of dark wall-shadow to run to, | sluggish eyes so swift and wonderful a work, 
feeling not unlike a hunted mad dog that) For a long time after it was erected, there 
has just distanced his pursuers, and almost | was an insane objection to cross it. It was 
wished he had not, when I spied a great open | almost at first feared that there would be a 
gate, to what seemed a splendid example of dead set made against the unoffending, un- 
the old Moorish houses, and ventured in, for | pretending bridge, and that the people, en 
I thought it might be the House of Pilate,| masse, would refuse to go over it. but the 
that curious old Oriento-Roman house, built | suspicion and dread passed away, unlike 
by some Spanish enthusiast who had been on | other national nightmares, and lo! now the 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and there seen | bridge, whose approaches are still unfinished, 
the apocryphal palace of the Roman, whose|was black with people. There were quiet 
ghost still haunts Switzerland, and who you | chatting inoffensive groups on the iron seats 











talk of there at table d’héte dinners, between 
the fricassee and the salad. 

Iseemed like the intruder into the fairy 
story, who comes to fulfil old prophecies, and 
to wake the enchanted princess with a kiss. 
I expected to find the father asleep, the 
chancellor, the page, and all the councillors 
seated round the royal table; but all I really 
found was a cat asleep on a wall, and when 
it heard me it did not turn into a golden- 
haired princess, but stared at me for a 


moment with phosphoric eyes of a glow-| 


worm green, and ran in at a door, where a 
porter was tuking his siesta, for there is no 
fear in Spain of being-robbed or murdered 
while you take your siesta; for this simple 


reason, that at this time in the day, every | 


respectable murderer and decent thief is 


asleep too; so not waking the man, who| 


slept the sleep of the just, and snored just 
like them too, I did not thieve anything, but 
only stole quietly along the shady side of 
the large quadrangle I had entered, and 
admired the curious Moorish ornamentation 
on the walls—the old Alhambra kaleidoscope 
of delight, and the well-remembered wainscot 
of blue and brown and green tiles, in their 
rich vitrified enamel of unfading colour. I 
revelled in the Jonah gourds, swaying with 
pumpkins of coppery yellow, that clung 
round the pillars of the quadrangle; and 
having completed my inspection with the 
noiseless foot of Time, I repassed the sleep- 
ing curator, who gave a sort of staggering 
snore, as if I disturbed his dream, as 1 passed 
out, and got again into the street. This time 
I struck out bolder and more resolute ; and 
passing through a street, where the little 
aquare projecting windows above my head 
look jealous and close as a munnery, and 
where almost to whistle was dangerous, and 
passing several quiet, iron-gated doors, where 
men servants smoked and lounged, I passed 


through a pompous city gate, guarded from | 


persons of angry good taste who would like 
to have pulled it down, by two bored-looking 


jat the side bays, There were types of all 
| classes of Spaniards passing over in one long 
|ebb and flow of a procession, First, the great 
| ox waggon, with its yellow rush-matted sides 
|and its ponderous oxen leaning towards each 
other, followed by the driver with his spear- 
|goad slanting warningly across the horns of 
| the off-beast. Then a gay mozo in a jacket 
and sash, riding with one hand stuck on his 
left thigh, trooper fashion, Then a postilion- 
driven barouche with four Spanish ladies in 
their grave evening dress. Then some wood- 
men’s mules; then a charcoal crate, and 
a donkey laden with water jars, I look over 
the bridge, and see the lights in the barges 
starring up and down, and casting golden 
columns of reflection in the water beneath 
\them. Here and there a fire in one of the 
charcoal barges casts a strange red and 
yellow light on the faces of the rough fisher- 
men and watermen sitting round it eating 
their olla. 

But all this I see very hastily, and am soon 
at my hotel. Monsieur Achille, the waiter 
says, has just gone up with some books under 
his arm. I am at the door of Number 
Twenty-one very quickly, and Monsieur 
Achille I find in ecstacies over a vile portrait 
of Napoleon hanging on the walls. This is 
one of his great topics. He talks of the great 
Emperor as a father, as a dear dead friend. 
The tears come into his eyes when he talks 
of the great Corsican, with whom he fought 
at Austerlitz. He is a brave, faithful old 
fellow, and a gentleman to the back-bone. I 
know he would rather cut off his thumbs 
and sell them to the surgeons than do a mean 
thing, much as I am afraid he wants money. 

There he is now at the table drawn up to 
the window, with Turkish dictionary and 
grammar ready, and stories of Napoleon 
breaking out through the ironbound desert 
region of syntax. I feel lazy to-day, and 
shall draw him out about his old life, and let 
the Turkish mysteries alone: they will not 
‘hurt for keeping. I know the old soldier is 
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in a good mood for talking, for he is feeling 
the palm of his hand, which he glories in 
being hard as wood, and not dimpling on 
— any more than an oak plank would. 

e does not boast about this, but smiles, and 
says, “ Dieu merci, I am very hearty for an 
old man who fought at Austerlitz, and saw 
Moscow burning.” 

“What, were you at Moscow, Monsieur 
Achille? I never heard that.” (I trust I 
shall be forgiven this assertion, which was 
not strictly true.) 

“Téte de Dieu, that was I, and should 
never have been here but for three pounds of 
chocolate Major Fourgeon shared with me, 
when the rest of us were living on birch 
bark, which is bad eating even for bears.” 

“ And dreadfully, I suppose, those swarms 
of Cossacks stung and worried you ?” 

‘* Monsieur loves to hear an old man talk. 
We ought to be getting on with those 
irregular verbs. Those Cossacks? Bah! | 
They were mere robbers—pouf !—blow at | 
them, and they are gone. I should not care, 
with two dozen men for a hundred of them. | 
You English always make such a—what you 
call fuss with these Cossacks. Bah! Ihave 
cut off the heads of dozens of them. What 
has a Cossack to fight with ?—a lance—he 
thrusts—you pull your horse round—he 
misses you, and you cut the spear-head off 
with your sword as he rides by. What has 
he then left—this Cossack !—only a stick of 
the broom—a broom-steek.” 

Having nothing practical to reply to this, 
I covered my retreat by ringing for coffee. 

“You served under Le Beau Sabreur, did 
not you, Monsieur Vielleroche ?” 

“T did, and under Vendamme,. You should 
have seen Vendamme at Austerlitz. He was 
one of the old Republicans, and cared for 
nothing. The soldiers used to aay nothing | 
but a mine would kill him. Over and over 
again they sent to tell him to retire, but he 
would not. ‘Every man might fall,’ he said, | 
‘but I remain—+tell the Emperor so.’” 

“Were you at the great military school ?” 

“T was. We slept on iron beds, ate ration 
bread, and drank out of iron jugs. Téte de| 
Dieu, monsieur, we were tough as young 
lions. We would walk to Fontainebleau, 
play about in the forest, and then walk back, 
Our very games were building up redoubts, 
and then storming them ; but then I had had 
bombshells for playthings before I could 
walk,” 

“ As how, monsieur ? Vous badinez.” 

“No. I jest not. My father was mayor 
of Lille, and died on the walls there when 
Prince Coburg was driven back in the early 
revolution, for Iam oldnow. My uncle died 
of fatigue in carrying on the same defence. 
The first thing I can remember is seeing the 
stones of our courtyard taken up, and the| 


| 
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proof cellar out of the way of the rain of | 
tire. I did not care much for a cannon. 
ball then, since then—bah !—well, at ‘the | 
military school we were divided into two 
strong parties, one in favour of Mademoiselle 
Mars, and the other in favour of Mademoigelle 
George, who then, with Talma, divided the 
stage between them. On special nights I 
used to scale the walls, to get to the 
theatre, and swell the ranks of my party; 
Ah ! it isa long time since. It is so long 4 
road to look back, that it is easier to look 





forward to the dark door through which | 
shall soon with a bow return into space.” 

Monsieur Achille was a sceptic. I said 
nothing ; his reminiscences amused me. so 
much, 

“Ah! Talma, mon Dieu, what an actor !— 
what an enthusiast! He told me he would 
not wear a shirt as Pharamond, because at 
that age shirts were not known. I remember 
seeing him in Cinna, monsieur ; in that cele- 
brated speech of the great Corneille, where 
he draws so powerful yet horrible a picture of 
the miseries of the civil wars. He used to 
quietly take off his helmet and hold it behind 
him. Then, when he came to those terrific | 
lines, 


Le fils tout dégouttant du meurtre de son pére 
Et sa téte a la main demandant son salaire, 


he would suddenly thrust forward his hand, 
and shake the helmet in the face of Emile. 
At first, the ladies thought it was a real 
human head, and ma foi—they fainted by 
The boxes were like a field of 
battle.” 

“You seem in pain, I trust no—” 

“QO, it is only that English bullet I got in 
my hip when we took Capri from your Sir 
Hudson Lowe, who we caught napping, I 
was early ov the ladders, and got an English 
bayonet, too, tlirough the fleshy part of my 
left arm. I never cared much about wounds, 
but that terrible fi.vre de suppuration—” 

“ What is that, m: nsieur ¢” 

Monsieur Achille was too absorbed now in 
old recollections to hear what I was saying. 

“T remember,” he went on, “ when I joimed 
my regiment at Amsterdam, just after mess, 
the second day, a friend coming to tell me 
they were going to feel my pulse ; it being 
then the custom to try the courage of a new 
comer by aduel. So out I went, but luckily 
ran my fellow through the arm, and after 
that they left me alone. Our great amuse 
ment at night there was to get hold of the 
old klappermichels, or watchmen, and tie them 
up in their watch-boxes ; but if half-a-dozen 
got together, and sprang their rattles, we had 
a hard fight to escape the rasphaus. I think 
in all Europe I never knew so vicious @ 
people az the Dutch were at that time.” 

I asked Vielleroche if he was at Waterloo. 
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square strewn with dung to deaden the shells | Vielleroche said he was not, he did not 
and shot. I remember on Easter Sunday,| think much of that victory. He was with 
my mother taking us down into a bomb-! Grouchy, and broke his sword over his knee 














MY TURKISH MASTER AT SEVILLE. 


Charles Dickens.! 


when that old General refused to attempt to 
join Napoleon, ‘The army then broke up,| 
and he and some other officers skulked about | 
till they could seize a fishing-boat and escape | 
to Italy. 

Had he ever spoken to Napoleon. 


| 


“Yes; he had been examined in mathe-| 


matics by the Emperor when he was a boy 
at the military school ; and after that in 
Champagne, where he helped to save the 
Tynperor from the onset of a pulk of Cossacks. 
As aide-de-camp to Murat, he could assure 
me that Murat’s outbreak in Italy was a 
prearranged thing with the Emperor ; if he 
had wanted him at Waterloo he would have 
come, and his fiery storm of horse would 





soon have broken our squares.” 

“Where you ever taken prisoner, Monsieur 
Achille 1” 

“J'wice: in Russia, by those barbares the 


|1 expected—I had laid the trap well. 
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mutual soldiers’ stories. I soon saw that he 
let my bridle go, and said nothing when I 
gathered it up in» my own hand, 1 then 
began talking of the sword exercise, and: of 
the singular difference which existed between 
the way ‘the French and Russians used it. 
Our cut number four was done in a way that 
they never seemed to understand, though 
they sometimes parried. Upon this, the 
fellow getting nettled for the military skill 
of his countrymen, drew my sword that hung 
at his side, and began throwing through the 
Russian cuts and parries, trying to imitate 
those our regiments use. Whatever he did 
I laughed to scorn, whether he cut right or 
left. At last, in a pet, the fool did just what 
It 
was with difficulty I prevented my eyes glit- 
tering with delight, as in a pet he thrust my 
sword into my hand, and desired me to show 





Museovites, who were mad enough to burn 


Moscow over our heads, and, by the help of| ps 
| drew my horse a little before him, and, sud- 


a hard winter, compelled us to retire with 
some discomfiture into France—a repulse 


made too much of by your historians, but | 
such is the way of your writers, Yes, three | 


times was I taken prisoner: once in Auster- 
litz, when they sent me to the rear, and 
finding no Austrians there who cared to 
retain me, I quietly walked off and rejoined 


my regiment; then at Borodino, where they | 


put me into a wagon with four Russian 
soldiers to be taken to the nearest town ; but 
I gave them so much brandy at the first road- 
side inn that they forgot all about me, and in 
the night I gave some gold to a peasant to 
drive me back to the ¢amp in the wagon 
that brought me.” 

“ Difficult to trap an old fox.” 

“The next time was at the Beresina, 
where there certainly was some confusion ; 


but, mon Dieu! nothing to the fuss you| 


English make about it, This time I was 


fairly done, and was sent to the rear with a| 


Russian dragoon, who was civil enough, but 
I could see had as many eyes as there are 
eyes in a peacock’s tail. 1 think he must 


have had one in the back of his head, for [| 


swear he seemed to guess my very thoughts 
allthe time he pretended to talk about the 
genius of the Emperor and the good practice 
of Druot and his artillery. About Murat, 
too, my old master, he was very curious, and 
wanted to know why he liked fighting single- 
handed with those greasy beasts of Cossacks. 
Well, I was you may be sure not going to 
be-behind him in gaiety, so I laughed and 
sung; and the more I saw him shrug his 
shoulders, the more I talked, of every coun- 
try being the brave man’s country, and my 





sire to see Saint Petersburg, the great 
_ Gity of our brave enemies. Gradually, as we 
tode on, I saw that his suspicions began to 
| relax; he thought himself sure of me—he 
_ thought that I had relinquished all hope of 
_ “cape or return to my own people. On we 
Went; laughing and chatting, and telling our 


i 





him what I meant. Then I thrust my feet 
deep into the stirru adjusted my reins, 


denly wheeling round, my arm at full swing, 
I gave him number four across the teeth, and 
he dropped. I did not look back to see if he 
was dead or not, but (here M. Achille’s breath 
quickened, and his teeth clenched in a 
sardonic and almost cruel smiie) I know HE 
NEVER ASKED FOR ANY MORE. Then I spurred 
my horse, and got safe back to the eagle of 
my regiment, 1 had a narrow escape too, 
after that, in Calabria, soon after I had seen 
Fra Diavolo and his gang executed at 
Naples.” 

“What was that?” I said; “never mind 
the verbs for to-day.” 

“Why, I and a brother officer were riding 
through a chestnut wood, followed by a small 
detachment, not suspecting ambuscade, I 
was a little way on, and my friend had 
stopped the other side of a brook to light his 
cigar. Suddenly I heard some shots, looked 
round, and saw the brigands break out and 
cut him literally to pieces. The men were 
all slain or taken prisoners, as the Cala- 
brians were too many to render resistance 
possible. I, having no spurs, drew out my 
sword, and banged my horse with it, occa- 
sionally, if any impediment came, pricking 
him with the point, and so I escaped the 
wretches’ hands.” 

“And had you never revenge on the 
brigands ?” 

“Surely, had I. I instantly got a handful 
of men, drove the murderers into a cave, and 
when they kept sallying out and robbing the 
neighbourhood, I did just what Pelissier was 
afterwards execrated for doing in Algiers, I 
rolled down gunpowder casks on them, with 
the fuses burning, and then stormed in 
directly the smoke had blown over. I will 
not tell you how many bodies we dug out of 
that cave, but this 1 will tell you, that the 
villains deserved their fate. Poor Strelitzki!” 

“ Was that your friend’s name }” 

“It was. We had been together at the 
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military school, and had there sworn that | deference, which ought to have offended mm 
whoever died first should appear to the| dignity, but which was submitted to, perhaps 


other. I used for months after his death to 
awake at night with a start, expecting to see 
him. His mother, a beautiful Polish lady, 
called upon me in Paris, to see if I had any 
memorial of her son I could give her. I had 
nothing but his sword, and that she took 
with thanks.” 

I do not know what more revelations I 
might not, at the expense of my Turkish 
lesson, have heard, had not at that moment 
the door flown open, and Spanker entered 
breathless. 

“T say, old fellow !” he exclaimed,—* Beg 
on evening, Monsieur Achille. 

hat, studying to try your memory with 
those gallows difficult books shut. Come 
along and take a hand at whist. There is 
Driver and I, and old Duberly from Xeres: 
= will just make up the contingent. Your 

our’s gone, and Monsieur Achille looks as 
much shut up as the books are.” 

So I bowed out Monsieur Achille, fixed 
an hour for my next lesson, and went a 
suffering victim to Spanker’s whist party. 


FROM FIRST TO LAST. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

Mary was sitting at the Exhibition on a 
bench in the neighbourhood of the picture, on 
the watch as usual, when a little girl, elegantly 


dressed, who had escaped from the hand of 
an elderly one-armed gentleman, came and 
perched herself beside her. There were not 
many persons in the room at the time, and 
the child’s eyes, after roving about for some 
minutes, settled on the Sybil. They opened 
with surprise first, and then with delight ; 
and, springing from her seat, she ran back to 
the gentleman, crying out, im glee, “ Here 
is a picture like mamma ; come and look at 
the picture like mamma!” She drew him 
close to the place where Mary was, and held 
him by the hand while he looked at the 
icture. He seemed to regard it with an 


interest as painful as it was profound; and | 


stayed before it, silent and motionless, until 
a lady and gentleman appeared in the door- 
way of the adjoining room. Mary imme- 
diately recognised Lady Maxwell; and 
glancing a seeond time at the one-armed 
officer, she recollected in him Sir Everard 
Maxwell. Lady Maxwell passed slowly 
reund from picture to picture, conversing in 
an undertone with er companion, and 


from mere carelessness, 

When the little girl espied her mother, she 
ran to her, preferring the same loud request 
as she had made to Sir Everard : “Mamm 
mamma! come and look at the picture like 
yourself!” and Lady Maxwell permitted 
herself to be placed opposite to where the 
Sybil hung. Mary saw the startled, almost 
frightened, expression of countenance with 
which she looked at it, and heard the gj 
with which she said, “That is more than 
mamma’s possible, May; and a thousand 
times more than her actual.” 

Sir Everard turned and looked in his wife's 
face: “It is not more than you were meant 
to be, Rosa,” said he gently. 

She took her husband’s arm, and the child 
}in her other hand. Mary saw her counte 
| nance as they walked away from before the 
picture ; and it seemed that a better spirit 
had come into her heart: the old frank, 
honest, kindly spirit that had given her such 
a charm in her maiden days. The other 
gentleman followed behind, his débonnaire, 
insolent visage darkened and crest-fallen, 
Rosamund’s good genius walked invisible, 
but her evil one was obtrusive enough, I 
am afraid Mary’s charity would have been 

'shortened, if she could have known the 
| thoughts smouldering in that gay gentle- 
|man’s heart just then. When they were 
/gone, Mary went home too, and told her 
brother whom she had seen admiring his 
picture. The next day it was marked, Sold, 
and Sir Everard Maxwell was the purchaser. 

A, few days after this incident, while 
Valentine was gone to negotiate the purchase 

of a canvas for another ideal picture, the 
dingy street resounded to as sonorous 4 
knock as had ever awakened its echoes in its 
| best days. Mary was up in the painting- 
room, and her heart bounded at the noise 
most pleasantly. She peeped out of the 
window, and saw a carriage standing; while 
the street brigands, routed from their fortress 
of the door-step by the footman’s toe, stood 
‘aloof, contemplating it with admiring won- 
|derment. It was a generation, at least, sinee 
a carriage had stopped at that shabby-genteel 
door, or such a party entered at it, First 
| Sir Everard issued from the carriage, then 
Lady Maxwell, gay and resplendent, and, 





finally the gentleman who had been in her 
| company at the Exhibition. The imperative, 


fashionable knock had brought Mrs. Bilton 








Mary had ample opportunities for observing | to the door in such a state of nervous flurry, 
her. She was not less beautiful than for-| that she let them all come in, and preceded 
merly ; but there was an expression of rest-| them up the leaded staircase, striving vainly 
lessness or discontent come into her face, as| with a very grimy hand to conceal the 
if some disturbing influence were acting on | discrepancies of her gown behind. From its 
her life. Her dress and air were those of a! approaches, Valentine Unwin’s studio might 
woman of high fashion ; and the gentleman have been expected to exhibit the most sordid 
who accompanied her, though distinguished appearance ; but it did not do so, thanks to 
and handsome in his appearance, still had in Mary’s thrift and care ; and the visitors were 
his manner a familiarity couched under his agreeably surprised, on entering it, to see & 
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clean room, papered with green, and covered | grotesque idea of the precocious boy who 
with clever sketches and copies, Mary re-| had idealised his cousin Rosa into the Sybil. 
ceived them with more ease and comfort; But Valentine was no fool; and the first 
than she would have been able to do some | shock of astonishment over, he quickly reco- 
ears before, gave them ehairs, and sat down | vered his equanimity, and conversed fluently 
yself, saying that her brother was only/|and sensibly with Sir Everard, who was 
gone a short distance, aud would return im a rather stilted and haughty in manner ; that 
few moments. | is to say, he felt that he was talking with a 
“ And you two live together here ; ’tis quite person inferior to himself by birth, station, 
a little romance of sisterly devotion!” said and wealth, and could not help betraying it. 
Lady Maxwell, regarding poor Mary with a| He seemed well-intentioned, kindly, and 











glance that comprehended and appreciated 
all her toilsome days and careful nights. “I 
remembered your name directly I heard it; 
| and I assure you, I was proud to see how 
amply Valentine had fulfilled all our pre- 
| dictions. You said you expected of him no 
| Jess than perfection in his art, and he has 
attained to it, Sir Everard, has he not ?” 

“Mr. Unwin isa great artist. I saw that 

in his portrait of you before our marriage,” 
_ replied Sir Everard, thus appealed to. 
| . Lady Maxwell laughed. 
“Perhaps he might be inclined now to 
| disown that remarkable work,” said she ;| 
/ “but Aunt Carry prizes it more and more 
| daily; and if he is famous, she will show it 
| about as his early phase of genius in art.” 

“Was his Sybil painted from one of the 
ordinary models?” asked Sir Everard, “ It 
is a glorious picture !” 

Mary's plain face coloured high with delight. 
“It is a glorious picture!” she said, with 
animation ; “ but it was not wrought from one 
of the models, it was inspired by memory 
and fancy.” 

“It is like my wife~so extraordinarily 
like my wife!” replied the baronet. “The 
likeness even struck our little girl.” 

“He was only a boy when he knew me, 
and can scarcely have remembered me. It is 
a chance resemblance,” said Lady Maxwell. 

“He must have been a precocious boy, 
cousin Rosa,” murmured the gentleman who| 
came with Sir Everard and his wife, in a) 


honourable ; but, at the same time, proud 
}and reserved, if not cold, in temper. Mr. 
| Percival Long thought Mary far too plain to 
engage his civility, so he only condescended 
to whisper to cousin Rosa, and now and then 
to drawl a scornful regard about the studio 
and its appointments. He afterwards said 
that he had no idea where that kind of people 
lived—meaning the young artists who have 
their fame and fortune yet to make. 

“Have you tried portrait painting, Mr. 
Unwin?” asked Sir Everard. “You would 
have a great success in that department of 
art. I do not know a modern hand that 
pleases me so thoroughly as yours at a female 
tace—delicate, expressive—” 

“And flattering,” added Lady Maxwell, 
laughing. 

“ Portrait-painting fellows would never get 
| on unless they flattered. Nobody would sit to 
them,” remarked Mr. Percival Long, with his 
air of saying something very new and very 
wise. 

“T shall be very glad to execute an old 
commission that you promised me long ago, Sir 
Everard,” said Valentine, turning from Mr, 
Percival Long with a grave self-command 
that astonished Mary; “perhaps you re- 
member what it was?” 

“Yes, perfectly; that was what I was 
coming to—Lady Maxwell’s portrait; not 
that you will ever make a more striking or 
beautiful picture of her than you have done 
accidentally in the Sybil; but I want her 








fine, insolent way. 

Mary disliked his visage. There was an 
expression about it of assured power, borne 
half-contemptuously, that made the feminine 
instinct within her recoil. Lady Maxwell | 
averted her face. Mary thought there was 
an angry sparkle in her eyes as she turned 
away. 

At this moment Valentine’s step was heard 
hounding up the stairs, three steps at a time, 

he burst unceremoniously into the room, 


| painted in a group with our little May.” 


Valentine bowed, but did not think it 
needful to explain how far the likeness to 
Lady Maxwell had been accidental. 

“We are going down to the Abbey next 
week,” Sir Everard added ; “ and if you will 
make your holiday there this summer, you 
shall have sittings during your visit. It will 
be a change for you from London heat and 
noise.” 

Valentine 


aid no heed to the patronising 





h 


little thinking how he was to find it oecu-! manner of t 


e invitation, but expressed his 

pied; for the carriage had been ordered to willingness to accept it ; and, after the inter- 

go and return, and the ordinary body of! change of a few more inquiries and replies, 

infantry was in possession of the doorstep: all the Maxwells and Mr. Percival Long went 
more rampant because of their brief their way. 


expulsion. He paused amazed, and then,| “He isa very unassuming young man,” 
with a deep flush staining his olive cheek,' said Sir Everard, as they drove off ; “pleas- 
stammered out something about the unex-| ing, and of evident genius.” 

pected honour and pleasure of the visit; so,,| Mr. Percival Long yawned. 

meoherent as to give the younger gentleman,! “Great bore to live as he does, though,” 
whose name was Mr. Percival Long, a lisped he wearily ; ‘ Complete stagnation.” 
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“Not such stagnation as an idle life, with- 

out any object, either worthy or unworthy,” 

retorted Lady Maxwell, significantly. 


“Cousin Rosa, you were always a hero-| 


worshipper ;” he said, with a glance at Sir 
Everard’s empty sleeve ; “but even heroes 
are made of common clay, and have their 
unpoetical side, like the rest of mankind.” 
She looked out from the window, and again 
that painful expression came into her face. 
Could she be unhappy in her marriage with 
that stately gentleman, old enough to be 
her father? Sir Everard was not the hero 
her youthful imagination had painted him. 
He was exacting, methodical, rigid, punc- 
tilious; he had little asperities of temper ; 
he had many prejudicies: he admired his 
wile and loved her; but still Rosamund’s 
young imagination and feelings found him 
cold and reserved. Thus they had fallen 
gradually apart—she a true, warm-hearted 
woman: he an honest, worthy gentleman— 
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| her beautiful idea, and he was glad to ese 
the end of the uncomfortable scene by retreg} 
ing to the gallery to prepare for his work, 
Lhe position of Lady Maxwell and he 
little daughter being settled to every onés 
satisfaction, the baronet left the gallery, and 
Valentine forthwith proceeded to sketch ig 
the group, While he was thus occupied Mr, 
Percival Long sat by, and talked in his cig 
|tomary strain of believing in nothing and 
admiring nothing, which some persons now-a 
days seem to regard as a test of pure taste 
Such conversation was not very refreshing t 
Valentine Unwin, who had most of hig 
enthusiasms in his heart still fresh and 
warm ; neither—to judge from the expression 
of Lady Maxwell’s countenance—was it pat 
ticularly agreeable to her ; though, when she 
had finished the morning’s sitting, and he 
jinvited her to ride, she consented without 
|any hesitation, and left the gallery with him, 
| Little May chose to remain behind, to keep 


because Fate, after throwing a glamour of|the painter company, as she said, and pre 


romance over their eyes until they were inse- 
parably united, had since done her best to 
dissipate it. Mr. Percival Long then ap- 
peared in the gap, with his insolent calm. 
Rosa, in the confidence of cousinship, told 
him more than she ought to have done. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 
In the picture-gallery of the Abbey there 
was assembled, about a fortnight later, the 
following group of people: Lady Maxwell, 


jsently, the day being warm and the tiny 
perce tired, she fell asleep on the floor 
where she had seated herself at his feét, 
| with one of her fat white arms clasping his 
leg. Valentine bent over to look at the 
innocent, rosy, unconscious face, and took 
|that favourable opportunity to sketeh her 
| features, for May, when wide awake, had 80 
' much quicksilver in her, that it was not an 
easy task to keep her quiet for five minutes 
together. While he was thus occupied, Sir 








dressed in fair robes, jewelled and crowned Everard re-entered the gallery in search of 
matronwise ; little May, soft and fairy-like his wife, and May woke up at his step. 

in white muslin and curls of golden brown| ‘ Mamma and cousin Percy have gone out 
hair ; Sir Everard Maxwell, solemn and pre-' to ride,” said she, in answer to his question. 
cise, with a heated spot on his cheek, as if} He turned abruptly away with an angry 
something had grated amiss on his temper ;| word. 

the idly elegant Mr, Percival Long, and| “I wish cousin Percy would go away to 





Valentine Unwin. The easel was there, and 
the canvas upon it, and the picture of the 
mother and child was evidently to be com- 
menced that morning, Any one, even the 
most careless observer, might have seen that 
an air of constraint and annoyance pervaded 
the whole party, and to admit the truth at 
once, Sir Everard was in a fume. He was 
easily chafed in temper, and an impertinent 
assumption of Mr. Percival Long’s had put 
him out so greatly, that before his wife and 
Valentine Unwin he had told him at break- 
fast that he was a conceited, insincere young 
puppy, of whose company he was heartily 
weary—a true speech and not undeserved, 
perhaps, but violent and offensive in tone 
and manner, Rosamund was vexed for her 
cousin and took his part, whereupon ensued 
a combat of words which could not but be 
mutually aggravating—such combats were, 
unhappily, not rare between them, and of 
late Mr. Percival Long had generally been 
their cause, Valentine listened with sorrow 
and dismay. ‘To see Rosamund’s face crim- 


his own home; it is never nice when he is 
| here,” says little May, plaintively. 
Valentine Unwin had been introduced 
accidentally to witness the last act in a 
domestic tragedy. Sir Everard went to the 
| window at the end of the gallery, and looked 
|across the park, beyond the boundary trees 
of which he saw the figures of his wife and 
her cousin disappearing. As he again faced 
Valentine Unwin, the young man saw & 
jealous light burning in the old man’s eyes, 
and knew what it meant, Valentine had 
penetrated and loathed Mr. Percival Long 
from the first moment that he had seen him in 
|Lady Maxwell’s company. But he saw that 
| the flippant cousin was but an easy resource, 
a refuge to her from her own repining 
thoughts ; not an interest that was ever likely 
to grow into affection, He was habit to her; 
not necessity. A man of finer feeling than 
Mr. Percival Long would have underst 
| this, and have left off his idle and hopeless 
ursuit, 
. lt was towards dinner-time when Lady 

















soned with anger pained and shocked him, Maxwell and her companion returned from 
unutterably ; it destroyed half the poetry of|their ride. Valentine was in the library and 
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saw them approaching. Presently, they 
entered theroom together ; but, not perceiving 
that Valentine was standing in the curtained 
recess of a window, went on talking as if 
they were alone, 

“Sir Everard will drive you to it,” said 
Mr, Percival Long, with a weary yawn, as 
if, he were tired of some argument that they 
| had been holding together, and in which he 
| gould not gain the advantage. 

“Don’t speak of separation. Sir Everard 
suffers too: our marriage was a great mis- 
take, but it cannot be mended now.” 

“Sis a pity that you did not acknowledge 
| that to yourself long ago, and keep your own 
counsel,” replied Mr. Percival Long, with a 


| gpeer, 


“Perhaps I should have done it, but for 
| you, Percy,” said Lady Maxwell, in a low, 
| gad voice, “I ought to have done so.” 

She then slowly retired from the room, 
| and her cousin followed. Valentine felt 
annoyed and angry at himself for having been 
thus accidentally betrayed into playing the 

rt of the eavesdropper but what he had 
Reard unintentionally sent him back thought- 
ful to his room, to devise a means of averting 
the domestic misery that he saw preparing. 
While reflecting on what he had discovered 
with pain, such as he was sure to feel in the 
contemplation of wrong and treachery, he 
took a pencil and began to sketch in a 
woman’s face and figure. Without design he 
ave her Rosamund’s features; but into them 


e threw such an intensity of despair, of 


anguish ; into the attitude such a weary, 
hopeless prostration as only come of the lost 
| life, lost honour of 2 woman who yet cannot 
| lose her sense of sin and shame—who is 
haunted by the ghost of her slain innocence, 
| day and night remorsefully. Valentine 
| looked at his cruel sketch, and a strange 
thought came into his mind. 

The whole party met at dinner, and, when 
they separated afterwards, Valentine sought 
the picture-gallery, and placed his sketch on 
the easel ; soon after Lady Maxwell came in 
| alone ; the young artist watched her as she 
| approached it, with that languid, dispirited 
air which now seemed habitual to her; he 
saw her pause and take it up. Suddenly a 
crimson flush rose upon face aud neck, to die 
into a deathly pallor ; her proud head sank, 
and great tears rolled down her cheeks, 
Valentine looked away from her with a 
painful throbbing at his own heart; his 
picture parable had been understood. 

“Are you coming, cousin Rosa?” asked 
Mr, Percival Long’s voice from the gardeu ; 
"Sir Everard has fallen asleep after his 
dinner.” He was standing at the open 
Window looking in with his cold, insolent 
eyes sparkling with wine and excitement. 

alentine Unwin waited for the issue, “Are 
you. coming, cousin Rosa?” was repeated 
Tather impatiently. 

“No, Percival,” was the answer. 
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VALENTINE Unwin then went out, direct- 
ing his steps down towards the river, along 
whose banks he strayed for a mile or two, 
until he got out of hearing of all the life- 
sounds and echoes that floated around the 
busy town of Burnham, and quite amongst 
rural scfaes. As he followed the course of 
the stream, he had perceived a boat upon the 
water at some distance in advance, and con- 
jectured rightly that it was Mr. Percival 
Long who was rowing it—he was in the 
habit of spending much of his day on the 
river, and was a vigorous swimmer and rower 
—an adept, indeed, in most manly exercise. 
Valentine, deeply buried in his own thoughts, 
saw, without taking much heed to his pro- 
gress, and presently a little creek, whose 
brink was thickly planted with willows, hid 
the boat from his view. Having made a 
détour to avoid the shrub, and gained the 
open bank beyond, he had in front of him’a 
quiet little village, and a mill, whose wheel 
was still for the time, and at this point he 
sat down to rest under the shade of an 
ancient elm, It was a great treat to Valentine 
to be in the country once more, amidst the 
beautiful sights and sounds of nature, and 
away from the turmoil of busy London ; but 
he would have enjoyed it far more if his 
faithful Mary had been there to share it with 
him. ‘To bring her as close to him as possible 
he took out his note-book and wrote her a 
letter on two or three of the blank leaves, 
full of those little details which are the 
charm of a familiar correspondence ; but he 
said no single word of the subject so painfully 
thrust on his own attention in Sir Everard 
Maxwell’s home, 

As the shades of evening began to close 
over the landscape, he thought of returning 
to the Abbey; but he did not reach it until 
dark, and the first inquiry that met him was 
if he had seen Mr. Percival Long. It was 
Sir Everard who asked. 

“T saw him rowing down the river ; butas 
he did not repass me in coming back, he is 
still out,” replied Valentine. 

“ He is very fond of the water. Rosa, let 
us have a little music,” said the baronet, 
cheerfully. Lady Maxwell went to the piano 
and sat down to sing. She never glanced 
towards the artist once ; but her manner was 
easier than he had seen it before. There 
had been explanation and _reconcilement 
between the young wife and her grave hus- 
band, and she was all the happier for the 
effort and confession she had made, Half an 
hour was easily wiled away over the music, 
and then Sir Everard again reverted to Mr, 
Percival Long’s absence. “ It is not like him 
to stay on the river after dark—and there is 
no moon. It is foolish of him,” 

Lady Maxwell said there was nothing to 
fear. 

“ Nothing to fear, of course not,” replied 
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Sir Everard. “What should there be to/ 
fear ?” 

Another half hour went by, an hour—and 
still he did not appear. A servant was de- 
spatched to the boat-house to see if he was| 
returned, and as he was absent until mid-| 
night, the household went to rest, Lady| 
Maxwell having suggested that he had gone 
down the river to a place ten miles off, where | 
the fishing was good, and where he had| 
before remained all night without giving) 
notice of his intentions. Not the slightest 
uneasiness was raised in any mind apparently, 
by his prolonged absence; but Valentine 
Unwin, recollecting the young man’s excited 
air when he left the house, after his cousin’s 
refasal to accompany him, felt several 
anxieties creeping over him; and after a 
restless night he was just about to set off on 
a second walk down by the river, when he 
saw a group of labouring men approaching 
the house. Before they spoke he guessed 
their tidings. The Abbey boat had been 
found upset near the mill, and a little way 
below the drowned body of Rosa’s cousin. 
It was conjectured, that, returning in the! 
dark, he had struck against some over- | 
stretching bough of a tree and upset the) 
light boat, and had been drowned by getting | 
entangled amongst the swift eddies of the 
river, where the mill stream rushed into it 
over the weir. 





Old Sir Everard took his wife away from 
the Abbey immediately the funeral was over, 
and went abroad with her and little May. 
It was three years before Valentine Unwin 
saw themagain. They met in Rome, whither 
he and Mary had gone at last on the proceeds 
of a royal commission for a picture which 
established his high repute and directed a 
stream of popular patronage, and ultimately 
popular money into his hands. He isa great 
painter now, one of the greatest of, living 
emo Mary’s dreams and ambition for 
nim are fulfilled, It was at Rome that he| 
painted the fine picture of Lady Maxwell | 
and her daughter, which now hangs in the 
gallery at Burnham Abbey ; it was at Rome 
also that he met the beautiful girl who suc- 
ceeded im eclipsing the lingering memory of 
his First Love, and afterwards became his 
wife, Mary lives with them; and through 
the fine, generous adaptability of her ¢ .a- 
racter, is a treasure to their house —«n| 
especial treasure to their children. Valent : e| 
Unwin has no friend more stedfast than “ir 
Everard Maxwell, except Mary ; whose love 
had stood by him From First to Last. 


BRITISH FIRE-WORSHIP. 


Paganism is, in all places, a worship of 
natural forces. The sun, fire, thunder, hoar- 
frost, wind, have been the universal gods of 
a heathenism. The similarity of rites | 

as also been as striking as the identity | 
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of the objects of worship. The same cruel 
and savage ritual has everywhere prevailed, 
Pliny correctly remarked, that there was so 
great a resemblance between the religions 
ceremonies of the Persians and the Druids, 
that one might be induced to believe that 
Magia, or Magism, had passed from Britain 
into Persia. The Garrow Highlanders—q 
remnant of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
India, who have in their mountain retreats 
survived the successive tides of Hindoo, 
Mahomedan, and English conquest —are 
to this day primitive heathens, although 
they have imperfectly adopted some of the 
rites of their Hindoo neighbours, Upon the 
whok, they may be still described as uncor- 
rupted worshippers of the sun, the moon, and 
the elements. Their temple is the open 
air. The chief place of their assembling 
for sacrifice and for religious worship is 
a mountain-pass, called Baunjaun. Like 
true worshippers of Baal—as were our own 
Druidical forefathers—they look to the hilly 
for Divine assistance, believing that God's 
earthly dwelling is on the high places. Their 
mode of swearing is peculiarly solemn, and 
indicates the earnestness and primitive 
character of their belief. “The oath,” says 
Mr. Elliot,* “is taken upon a stone, which 
they first salute; then, with their hands 
joined and uplifted, their eyes steadfastly 
fixed on the hills, they call upon Mahadeva 
in the most solemn manner, telling him to 
witness what they declare, as he only 
knows whether they speak true or false, 
They then again touch the stone with all the 
appearance of the utmost fear, and bow their 
heads to it, calling again upon Mahadeva, 
During their relation, they look steadfastly 
to the hills, and keep their right hand on the 
stone.” Mr. Elliot states that his moherrir, 
or clerk, was so much affected by the 
solemnity of the proceeding, that for some 
time he could not sufficiently command his 
emotions so as to enable him to write down 
the evidence given: and Mr. Elliot was him- 
self “struck with awe and reverence,” when 
the first person swore before him to the 
truth of his statements. There is somethi 

profoundly touching in being thus confron 

in our own age with the rude honesty of primi- 
tive Nature-worship. ‘Though it is only Pagan 
ignorance, it is, we must admit, the offspring 
of natural religious sentiment, capable of | 
bearing some wholesome fruit. The interest 
in these reflections is heightened, when we 
remember that it was this very Nature- 
worship which preceded Christianity in 
Great Britain, and which has still left im 
our language traditions, observances, and 


* In September, seventeen hundred and eighty-eight, 
Mr. John Elliot was deputed by the Government of the 
East India Company to investigate the duties collected om 
the Garrow Hills (which bound the north-eastern parts of 
Bengal), and to conciliate the good-will of their inhabit 
ants. We quote from Mr. Elliot’s official report om an 
interesting people, who up to the date of his mission had 
had no intercourse with Kuropeans. ; 
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manners, some most remarkable vestiges. 
} Paganism has been Christianised, but not 
| exterminated. The pure faith in essentials, 

but not in all popular observances, supplanted 


in Britain, Druidism and the Scandanavian 


epaion. In the present, we read the past ;' 
an 


learn to appreciate how the present is 


| destined to influence the remote future of our | 


race. 
| The topie which, on this occasion, we select 
as an illustration of the vestiges of Paganism 
| in Great Britain, is probably the most im- 
portant. It is Fire-worship. Of this there 
still exist, not only traces in the language 
| and traditions of the island, particularly in 
that portion of it to the north of the Humber ; 
| bat likewise material remains, hitherto little 
| understood. 
| The “vitrified forts” of Scotland are now 


supposed to be material remains of British | 


| fire-worship. The May Day observances of 
| England, and, still more remarkably, the 
| more primitive Beltane usages of Scotland, 
| ave modified fragments of the ancient creed. 

These statements open up interesting fields 
| of social history. 

About eighty years ago, a controvesy arose 
| among the learned, as to the nature and 
| history of certain more or less vitrified 
| stones, found piled in definite forms in Scot- 
| land. Though in some districts they had 
| previously been objects of local curiosity, yet 

itwas not till seventeen hundred and seventy- 
three, that anything was published regarding 
| them. In that year, Mr. Williams, a mineral 
| surveyor of considerable scientifie reputation, 
suggested that they had been originally con- 
strueted as places of strength and safety. To 
| this theory they owe their misnomer of 
“vitrified forts,” a term which in all proba- 
bility has withdrawn many from an impartial 
study of their character and probable history. 
| The hypothesis which Mr. Williams pro- 
pounded, as to the manner in which the 
vitrifaction was produced, was ingenious. 
In his day, it was impugned by Pennant and 
others, who held that the remains in ques- 
tion were of volcanic origin. 
_ hundred and seventy-six, we find Mr. West, 
amember of the Royal Society, addressing a 


In seventeen | 
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land from personal visits of most of those 
| known in Scotland, that in respect of situa- 
tion they have all a common character. They 
| are always found upon hills of moderate 
height, easy of access, and of commanding 
prospect. This fact is erroneously said by 
some to be equally in favour of the theory 
of their having been beacon-fire places, a 
|notion first published in Sir John Sinclair's 
Statistical Account of Scotland, and sub- 
sequently supported by Sir G. M‘Kenzie and 
Dr. Hibbert. The vitrified remains have 
been discovered most abundantly in the 
northern districts of Scotland ; but, in the 
New Statistical Account, they are noticed as 
also occurring in the counties of Berwick, 
Roxburgh, and Dumfries. Some of these 
|remaing in the south of Scotland we have 
\examined, They are fewer in number, and 
less distinct, than those in the north. This 
is probably explained by the circumstance 
that the plough has been able more easily to 
sweep over the “high-places” of the south 
than over those of the north of Scotland. In 
passing, we may parenthetically remark, 
|that there are many vitrified remains in 
| Norway; and that the Honourable Cap- 
tain Keppel met with them on the banks 
| of the Caspian. It is also noteworthy, that 
the celebrated “round towers” of Ireland 
jhave, with great appearance of reason, 
been argued to be fire-temples, or altars of 
Bel. 

The vitrified remains which we have seen, 
or have read descriptions of have been very 
various in shape and size, They have been 
round, square, or elliptical, occupying, in some 
instances, only a few yards, and in others ex- 
tending over a whole acre, The walls are 
sometimes several feet in height, but in 
| genera] they rise very little above the ground, 
and modern antiquaries are diligently break- 
ing up and carrying away the best parts of 
not a few of them. Some years ago, we 
found a party of ladies and gentlemen work- 
ing with hammer and chisel at the fine 
remains of a vitrified circular mass on that 
eminence on the banks of Loch Etive, im 
| Argyleshire, called Barregonium, the ancient 
capital of Caledonia, by fanciful antiqua- 








letter to the secretary of that learned body,| ries, The breadth of the walls of vitrified 
in which he characterises as “lava,” some | remains varies between two and twenty feet. 
specimens sent along with his communication.|'The vitrifaction is, in some cases, irregular 
Ina note to the paper, as published in the|and imperfect; in others, the stones are 
Transactions, it is stated that several mem-| fused into masses and joined, so as to show 
bers well acquainted with volcanic produc-| that they had been molten together in situ, 
tions, expressed concurrence in the author’s| Generally, the inside of the wall bears the 
opinions, and suggested that the hill of|strongest marks of vitrifaction. The in- 
Craig Phadrick, near Inverness, whence the| stances in which there is perfect vitrifaction 
| supposed lava had been taken, owed its/on the outside of the walls are not numerous, 
origin to a volcano. Both the fortress and|'The intensity of the vitrifaction seems to 
| the volcano theories are now thoroughly| have depended on the prevailing winds, the 
| exploded. |character of the stone, and other accidental 
| In form and size, “ vitrified forts,” or fire-| circumstances. Dunmore (or the Great Hill) 
| altars, as they ought to be designated, present Castle, or vitrified fort, for it bears both 
| Great diversity. We can state, however, from| names, is well known to tourists. It is a 
| 8 careful study of published descriptions, large ring, greatly resembling an eques- 
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trian circus. It has been pretended that 
it was the famous stronghold in which the 
Caledonians defended themselves so gal- 
lantly from the Romans, as to prevent their 
farther progress towards the north. It is 
similar in the character of its situation 
to other vitrified remains, being placed on 
a view-commanding peak of the Grampians. 
It lies seven miles to the north-east of Crieff, 
immediately above the lovely glen of the Al- 
mond, where (as Wordsworth and others tell 
us) tradition has placed the grave of Ossian, 
The beacon-fire theory deserves notice, as 
it paved the way for the correct interpre- 
tation of vitrified remains. It led to the 
observation of the two important facts, that 
they were always found on situations com- 
manding a wide panoramic view, and that 
the vitrifaction was so destitute of uniformity 
as to preclude the idea of its being the result 
of design, An anonymous writer in a Scot- 
tish provincial newspaper first promulgated 
the fire-altar theory, about twenty years ago. 
It was advocated afterwards by Doctor Cor- 
mack, in a paper read before the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries on the second of May, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, but which, 
we believe, has never been published in ex- 
tenso. From an abstract, given at the time 
in the Edinburgh Courant newspaper, we 
derive our information on this branch of the 
subject. The ingenious anonymous writer, 
after giving an account of what he shows to 
be vitrified remains upon the Black Hill of 
Cowdenknows near Earlstoun, in Berwick- 
shire, propounds his theory in the following 
words ;—* I believe, then, that these vitrified 
forts are nothing else than the mountain- 
altars of the ancient fire-worshippers. We 
know that in Persia, where that primitive 
and simple idolatry had its origin, the wor- 
shippers never confined the symbol of their 
deity in temples, till (in some countries) at a 
later and more idolatrous (or more civilised) 
age. In such an age, the mountain-tower of 
Babylon was indeed converted into a temple 
or altar ; and probably in all level countries 
the inhabitants had recourse to similar arti- 
ficial elevations ; but the fire-worshippers of 
Persia still prefer the open canopy of heaven 
to the most gorgeous dome, and the moun- 
tain height to the noblest temple.” After 
showing that the worship of the Sun, or 
Baal, or Fire, for they are all the same 
divinity, was once the form of this country’s 
idolatry, he thus continues :—“ For the simple 
purpose of a fort, the vitrifying of the exterior 
of the wall would not be of the slightest 
use—which none we have seen is—against 
a hungry fox or wolf; and the occasions and 
circumstances in which they might possibly 


be used as beacon-lights must have been| 


too few ever to produce such regular vitri- 
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faction. But conceive them to have been 
fire-altars, on which a constant fire wag 
maintained, and on which, on the great 
annual Baal festivals, hundreds of animals 
and human beings were sacrificed, we have 
flames of sufficient intenseness to account for 
the effect. To test this, we tried a piece 
of the common rock of the hill in a black. 
smith’s fire, and in less than ten minutes 
it was completely fused, and, when cooled, it 
was much more blistered than the specimens 
we got, showing a more intense or rapid 
agency.” 

Though Doctor Cormack agrees with the 
anonymous writer in the general conclusion 
arrived at, he rejects the beacon-fire theory 
upon other grounds. He conceives that this 
hypothesis is most satisfactorily put out of 
court by the fact, that vitrified remains are 
often found in too close juxtaposition to 
sanction the belief that they were the sites 
of beacon-fires ; and he also states that the 
situation of some of them—as, for example, 
the “burnt islands” near Arran—could 
never have been of the least use as stations 
for signals, 

This new explanation of the origin of the 
vitrified remains found on our northern hills 
weakens that claim to a very remote anti- 
quity, which they formerly kept without 
challenge. It was taken for granted that 
they were the relics of great works of masonry 
erected before the use of cement was known, 
and that, consequently, they were referable 
to a period anterior to the Roman invasion. 
There were fire-altars in Britain at a much 
later date. Indeed, long after Christianity 
was introduced into this country, the Sun, 
and his representative Fire, was worshipped 
and many a sacrifice offered to him on our 
hills. The obstinacy with which our fore- 
fathers clung to fire-worship was intense, 
Even after Druids were no more, and when 
Christianity had shed much of its soothing 
influence over the whole island, they, like 
the backsliding Jews of old, superstitiously 
sacrificed to Baal on the high places. Human 
beings were even then immolated on _ his 
devouring altars ; and long after such horrors 
had ceased many superstitions connected 
with fire-worship remained. Cattle and 
children were made to pass through the fire 
to Moloch. To this day, in some remote 
places, there are curious remnants of these 
ancient rites. The people, though ignorant 
of their origin and meaning, still cling to 
them with fanatical fondness. The history 
of the Beltane usages, as practised in Scot- 
land and the North of England during 
the last hundred years, and which are not 
yet extinct, curiously link together the ancient 
Paganism with the modern Christianity of 
Britain. 
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